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Circa  1880:  A  missionary  surge  overseas. 
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Not  indicated  on  this  map  are  annual  conference  boi 
aries,  some  of  which  overlap  because  they  ser 
former  Methodist,  EUB,  or  Central  Jurisdiction  orgc 
zational  structures  prior  to  the  Uniting  Conferencr 
1968.  In  those  cases,  mergers  are  either  underway  c 
the  process  of  negotiation. 
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the  turn  ot  the  20th  ( cntury,  growing  industrialization 
and  its  abuses  led  to  recognition  of  a  nongeographic 


frontier  and  passage  of  the  pioneering  Methodist  Social 
Creed  of  1908.  Still  later,  burgeoning  suburbia  became  an- 
other frontier  for  the  church,  which  plowed  $1  billion  a 
year  into  new-church  construction. 

Today,  the  former  frontiers  are  frontiers  no  longer.  But 
there  are  new  frontiers  where  the  redemptive  Word  is 
needed.  The  city  is  one— the  city,  where  dissident  voices, 
many  of  them  loud  and  angry,  are  heard,  and  men  fear 
and  fight  one  another.  Here,  as  in  the  past,  the  church's 
mission  is  to  foster  constructive  change  and  reconciliation. 
Surely  this  is  a  frontier  for  today. 
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Circa  1900:  Awakening  concern  on  social  ills. 


Circa  1950:  Church  extension  to  booming  new  suburbs 
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Today :  The  untamed  frontier  of  our  troubled,  divided  cities  challenges  the  church  anew. 


These  Are  YOUR  Bishops 


Ar 


N  episcopal  leader  of  half  a  century  ago 
observed  that  "the  bishops  are  like  great  shuttles, 
shooting  here  and  there  over  the  land  and  weaving 
and  interweaving  the  Church  together  in  a 
glorious  ecclesiastical  fabric." 
As  chief  pastor  in  his  area,  a  bishop  ordains 
ministers  and  appoints  them  to  churches.   He 
promotes  causes  of  the  denomination  and 
administers  its  affairs.  Elected  by  a  democratic 
process,  he  is  an  executive  without  direct  legislative 
or  final  judicial  authority  in  the  church. 
In  the  United  States  he  is  elected  for  life; 
overseas,  for  a  term  determined  by  the  Central 
Conference,  usually  four  years.  The  end 
of   the   Central   Jurisdiction    brought   the   first 
nonsegregated  election  of  Negroes  to  the 
episcopacy.  Bishops  are  assigned  to  the  areas  they 
serve  by  their  jurisdictional  and  central 
conferences,  and  their  work  is  reviewed  periodically 
by  committees  of  ministers  and  laymen.  All  the 
bishops  together  comprise  the  Council  of 

[Bishops,  which  meets  regularly. 
Shown  with  the  map  at  left  are  the  active 
United  Methodist  bishops  serving  in  the  United 
States;  at  right  are  the  overseas  bishops  who  will 
serve  in  1969  (the  two  from  the  Philippines 
were  elected  in  December;  four  others  not 
shown  will  retire  and  be  replaced  in  January). 
Also  not  shown  are  32  retired  U.S.  bishops. 
When  the  first  bishops,  Francis  Asbury  and  Thomas 
Coke,  were  chosen  in  1784,  they  were  called 
"general  superintendents."  The  name  of  the  office 
has  changed,  but  the  function  of  the  bishop 
|  remains  the  same:  "oversee  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs  of  the  church." 

— Newman   Cryer 
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After-Hour  Jottings  .  .  .  With  this  issue, 
TOGETHER  in  some  sense  becomes  a 
new  magazine,  designed  to  serve  all 
families  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  Many  thousands  of  United  Meth- 
odists, former  members  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brethren  Church,  last  month 
received  the  final  issue  of  Church  and 
Home,  TOCETHER'S  sister  publication  of 
the  former  EUB  Church.  Now,  in  the 
magazine  you  are  holding,  the  reader- 
ships of  both  publications  are  merged. 
Appropriately,  this  month's  cover  illus- 
trates the  common  heritage  that  helped 
bring  our  two  former  denominations  to- 
gether. The  flame  and  cross  design  above, 
incidentally,  is  the  official  emblem  of 
the   new  church. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  forget  that  the 
church  is  more  than  a  convenient  place 
to  sing,  preach,  and  pass  the  collection 
plate.  It  has  been  a  tremendous  force  in 
our  history,  moving  in  where  the  need 
was  greatest.  It  now  faces  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  challenge  of  all — our 
troubled,  divided   cities. 

To  depict  the  role  of  United  Brethren, 
(Continued   on   page   6) 
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Evangelicals,  and  Methodists  on  sociologi- 
cal  and  religious  frontiers  over  175  years, 
■  ailed  on  the  artistic  talents  of  Don 
Wilson,  a  youthful  Chicago  editorial  and 
commercial  artist  whose  last  appearance 
in  our  pages  was  in  the  December,  1966, 
issue.  (At  that  time,  he  illustrated  a 
pictorial   heralding  the  Advent  season.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  tells  us  he  has  had 
no  formal  art  training,  has  a  simplicity 
and  individuality  of  style  that  appeals 
to  us.  Apparently  it  also  appeals  to 
others,  rhis  young  man,  still  in  his  20s, 
has  done  major  assignments  for  a  num- 
ber  of    important    commercial    accounts. 

To  symbolize  the  unity  now  shared  by 
all  of  us  as  United  Methodists,  four  ma- 
jor features  in  this  issue  are  related  in 
one  way  or  another  to  the  former  EUB 
Church.  For  example,  among  the  faces  of 
United  Methodist  bishops  pictured  on 
this  month's  geographical  second  cover 
are  seven  men  who  were  elected  as 
EUBs;  and  all  of  us  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  the  eight-page  color  section 
(pages  35-42)  devoted  to  pioneer  EUB 
mission  work  in  the  west  African  state 
of  Sierra  Leone. 

Our  guest  in  this  month's  Open  Pulpit 
is  the  Rev.  C.  Willard  Fetter,  pastor  of — 
or,  as  he  puts  it,  "Minister  of  Preaching 
at" — First  United  Methodist  Church, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  former  EUB  pastor,  Mr.  Fetter  has 
published  sermons  and  articles  in  Pulpit, 
Pulpit  Digest,  and  Church  and  Home. 
He  is  active  in  a  number  of  church  and 
civic  organizations,  and  is  in  demand  as 
a  guest  preacher  on  various  college 
campuses.  The  author-preacher  of  Trust 
the  Happy  Moments  [page  33]  finds 
many  of  his  happy  moments  in  the 
woodlands  and  along  the  beach  near 
his  summer  cottage  on  Lake  Huron. 

Strangely  enough,  not  all  of  us  here 
at  TOGETHER  are  personally  acquainted 
with  a  fellow  staff  member  who  has  been 
a  popular  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
both  TOGETHER  and  Church  and  Home. 
This  issue  marks  Dr.  Dale  White's  third 
anniversary  as  a  TOGETHER  contributing 
editor;  coincidentally,  he  makes  his  debut 
with  an  "extra"  this  month — a  special  fea- 
ture, What  Today's  Teens  Are  Really  Like, 
on  pages  20-23.  But  not  once,  after  36 
stints  of  writing  Teens  Together,  has  Dr. 
White  darkened  our  door. 

Anyway,  we  thought  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
the  wise  and  understanding  counselor, 
so  we  went  about  the  office,  asking: 

"What  kind  of  fellow  is  Dale  White? 

"Well,"  answered  the  Rev.  James  M. 
Wall,  editor  of  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE, 
our  companion  magazine  for  pastors  and 
church  leaders,  "he's  a  rather  tall,  lean, 
dark,  nice  looking  man.  Low-keyed. 
Gentle.  Thoughtful.  The  kind  of  man  you 
feel  you  can  talk  to  .  .  ." 

He's  a  rather  \oung  man,  too,  we 
learned.  Born  in  Sac  City,  Iowa  in  1925. 
Educated  al  Momingside  College  and 
Boston  University  where  he  received  his 


Ph.D.  in  1963.  Married  to  the  former 
Gwendolyn  Ruth  Horton;  father  of  five 
children.  Formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  Alcohol  Problems  and  General 
Welfare  with  United  Methodism's  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns.  Moved  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  year  to  East  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  where 
he  is  pastor  of  The 
United  Methodist 
Church. 

Good.  Now  to 
the  telephone. 
What  do  you  think, 
Dr.  White,  about 
this  unusual  gener- 
ation whose  agon- 
izing problems  and 
deep  concerns  are  reflected  each  month 
in  our  feature  Teens  Together? 

"I  am  fascinated  and  charmed  by  the 
American  teen-ager,"  came  the  reply.  "A 
timid  child  of  the  Great  Depression  my- 
self, I  admire  the  bold  optimism  of  to- 
day's young.  While  they  have  their 
moments  of  nervousness  and  despair, 
generally  they  show  a  confidence  in  their 
abilities  and  the  world's  potential  which 
I  find   refreshing." 

He  likes  the  militant  idealism  of  today's 
young  people,  the  way  they  have  redis- 
covered the  potency  of  politics — factors 
which  he  believes  speak  well  for  the 
future  of  our  nation. 

When  he  makes  speeches  throughout 
the  country,  program  chairmen  introduce 
Dr.  White  as  an  expert  on  teen-agers. 
A  modest  man,  he  denies  this. 

"Claiming  to  be  an  expert  on  teen- 
agers is  like  claiming  to  be  an  expert 
on  humanity.  It  is  simply  that  people 
feel  better  about  being  taken  away  from 
their  TV  sets  of  an  evening  if  they 
believe  a  real  bona  fide  expert  is  about 
to  address  them." 

Three  of  his  five  children  remain  at 
home,  he  says.  "They  are  actively  mold- 
ing my  character,  and  solemnly  inform- 
ing me  how  I  should  have  answered 
last  month's  questions  in  Teens  Together. 
With  some  considerable  luck  they  may 
prevent  my  falling  victim  to  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  disease  'over  30.'  " 

— Your  Editors 
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The  Church  in  Action  /  Interim  Report  Since  Dallas 
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HE  GOOD  SHIP  Union,  launched  in  Dallas  last 
spring  by  Methodists  and  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren, continues  to  sail  on  amid  friendly  winds.  Sails 
on,  in  fact,  at  a  brisker  and  smoother  clip  than  many 
had  anticipated. 

Dallas  signified  formality  and  legality,  but  not 
finality.  The  work  of  making  one  denomination  out 
of  two  could  go  on  for  years.  Technically,  it  could 
continue  for  12  years,  until  1980  because  the  Plan  of 
Union  allows  former  EUBs  certain  privileges  for  that 
long.  If  the  present  rate  of  assimilation  continues, 
however,  most  distinctions  seem  likely  to  vanish  long 
before  the  time  limit. 

Union  already  is  complete  in  the  episcopacy,  as 
this  month's  inside  cover  shows.  All  active  bishops  of 
the  two  former  denominations  were  assigned  last 
summer  by  jurisdictional  conferences  to  episcopal 
areas  of  the  new  church.  For  some,  the  new  assign- 
ments represented  quite  a  change.  Bishop  Paul  W. 
Milhouse,  for  instance,  a  former  EUB,  now  oversees 
only  Oklahoma;  previously  he  had  headed  the 
Southwestern  Area  (eight  states,  including  Okla- 
homa) for  the  EUB  denomination. 

New  Opportunities 

Bishop  Milhouse  was  among  the  former  EUB 
leaders  most  clearly  in  favor  of  the  union  paths  which 
converged  in  Dallas.  In  two  articles  in  his  denomina- 
tion's general  magazine  [Church  and  Home,  May 
15,  1967,  and  March,  1968],  he  foresaw  new  op- 
portunities for  all  in  The  United  Methodist  Church. 

He  envisoned  denominational  programs  coming 
closer  to  the  local  church  because  of  increased  an- 
nual-conference   planning    responsibilities.    He    also 


forecast  increased  opportunity  for  recognized  lay 
leadership,  farther-reaching  service  for  financial  gifts, 
greater  resources  for  local  congregations,  and  in- 
creased opportunities  for  young  people  going  into 
full-time  church  vocations. 

With  the  size  discrepancy  between  the  two  uniting 
denominations  (more  than  10  million  Methodists, 
some  750,000  Evangelical  United  Brethren),  some 
overshift  of  leadership  seemed  essential  to  assure  a 
potent  EUB  voice  in  United  Methodism.  The  joint 
commission  which  prepared  the  Plan  of  Union  called 
it  "a  matter  of  fairness"  to  guarantee  to  EUBs  for  the 
first  12  years  relative  representation  double  what 
their  numerical  membership  would  allow.  As  the 
1966  Handbook,  Our  Churches  Face  Union,  phrased 
it,  "The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  bring  to  the 
union  a  very  substantial  amount  of  properties,  and 
this  fact  alone  makes  essential  that  they  have  effec- 
tive voice  in  the  agencies  of  the  church  administering 
these  properties."  There  are  several  examples. 

Merge  Hospitals,  Homes 

Two  EUB  hospitals,  formerly  related  to  the  de- 
nomination's Board  of  Missions,  continue  as  arms 
of  the  United  Methodist  Board  of  Missions.  One  in 
Santa  Cruz,  N.Mex.,  is  in  process  of  becoming  a 
community  hospital.  The  other,  in  Kentucky,  will  re- 
main related  to  the  larger  missions  board  for  the  time 
being. 

Ten  EUB  homes  (one  for  children,  one  for  both 
children  and  the  aging,  and  eight  for  the  aging),  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  related  to  the  EUB  General 
Conference  rather  than  to  annual  conferences  as 
was  the  Methodist  practice  and  as  United  Method- 
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ism  will  continue  It,    I  he  majoi 
Kin  w.is  to  see  thai  EUB  homes  main- 
tained  i  reasonable  degree  of  benevo- 
lent support  from  these  annual  con- 
feree 

The  United  Methodist  Hoard  of 
Health    and    Welfare    Ministries   drew 

the  task  o!  assuring  that  such  financial 
support  continues.  Hoard  General  Sec- 
retary  Roger   Burgess   assigned   that 

job  to  Wendell  C.  Bassett,  a  former 
EUB,  following  speeifie  guidelines 
adopted  In  the  Uniting  Conference  in 

Dallas. 

In  addition  to  devising  formulas  for 
continued  financial  support,  Mr.  Bas- 
sett developed  an  advisory  committee 
for  each  of  the  10  homes,  with  him- 
self as  convener.  These  advisory  com- 
mittees will  oversee  final  disposition 
of  any  transition  problem  for  any  EUB 
home-  alone;  with  mutual  agreement  of 
the  proper  annual  conference  board  of 
health  and  welfare  ministries  and  trus- 
ters of  the  homes. 

Higher   Education   Meshes 

Union  means  considerable  piecing 
and  fitting  at  still  another  institutional 
level,  higher  education.  Again  the 
EUB  Church,  with  its  2  seminaries 
and  10  colleges,  brought  considerable 
properties  to  the  new  church. 

Again,  too,  relations  with  annual 
conferences  in  the  EUB  denomination 
caused  some  adjustments,  since 
United  Methodism  continues  the 
Methodist  practice  of  relating  its  col- 
leges and  universities,  for  the  most 
part,  to  annual  conferences. 

Another  former  EUB  executive  is 
shepherding  much  of  the  changeover. 
He  is  Dr.  E.  Craig  Brandenburg,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  former  EUB 
Board  of  Christian  Education  and  now 
associate  general  secretary  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Higher  Education,  United 
Methodist  Board  of  Education. 

Dr.  Brandenburg  said  union  in 
higher  education  is  right  on  the  sched- 
ule voted  in  late  1967  by  both  boards. 
Staff  mergers  were  completed  in  late 
1968,  and  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  office 
closed  December  31. 

The  10  EUB  colleges  certainly  suf- 
fered  no  financial  hardship  in  union, 
Dr.  Brandenburg  said.  In  fact  they 
received  100  percent  of  funds  as- 
signed them  from  United  Methodist 
general  benevolence  treasuries  where- 
as their  percentage  was  in  the  high 
90s  in  their  last  year  of  EUB  oper- 
ation. Part  of  this,  he  explained,  is 
because  the  10  EUB  schools  were  al- 
lowed preferred  claims  on  general 
funds.  Enrollment  is  up  slightly,  he 
said,  though  there  is  no  noticeable  in- 
llu\  of  former   Methodists  enrolling. 

Union  problems  in  higher  education 
will  receive  their  first  official  airing 
January    2K-21)  In   Nashville  when   the 
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Board  of  Education  holds  its  first  full 
working  meeting.  The  board  organ- 
ized for  the  quadrennium  last  Septem- 
ber, but  34  at-large  members  elected 
there  out  of  91  total  will  be  meeting 
for  the  first  time  in  January.  The 
board  is  expected  to  begin  a  study  of 
United  Methodism's  overall  higher 
education  structure,  with  possible 
school  mergers,  closings,  and  over- 
lappings  certain  to  be  among  the  sub- 
jects discussed. 

In  addition  to  health  and  welfare 
ministries  and  higher  education,  union 
brought  other  names  to  new  or  old 
posts  of  leadership. 

The  Uniting  Conference  honored 
1966  agreements  by  the  separate  Gen- 
eral Conferences  that  several  high- 
ranking  positions  in  The  United  Meth- 
odist Church  would  be  filled  by  for- 
mer EUBs.  Elected  to  presidencies 
were  Thomas  Moore,  Board  of  the 
Laity,  and  Bishop  Paul  Washburn, 
Commission  on  Ecumenical  Affairs. 
Elected  to  general  secretaryships  were 
Joseph  Yeakel,  Board  of  Evangelism, 
and  Paul  V.  Church,  Program  Coun- 
cil, a  new  office. 

The  post  filled  by  Dr.  Brandenburg 
in  the  Board  of  Education  is  one  of 
several  executive  positions  assigned 
to  former  EUBs.  Others  include  Dr. 
Harley  E.  Hiller,  associate  general  sec- 
retary, Board  of  Pensions;  Dr.  John  F. 
Schaefer,  associate  general  secretary, 
Board  of  Missions  World  Division; 
Dr.  Lois  C.  Miller,  associate  general 
secretary,  Board  of  Missions  Joint 
Commission  on  Education  and  Culti- 
vation;  Dr.  Donald  A.  Theuer,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  administration,  Methodist 
Publishing  House,  and  Dr.  Curtis  A. 
Chambers,  assistant  editorial  director 
of  general  church  periodicals. 

Adopt  EUB  Concept 
The  Uniting  Conference  adopted 
the  program  council  concept  from  the 
EUB  church,  bringing  into  one  agency 
functions  of  six  groups  from  the  two 
denominations.  The  new  Program 
Council  has  three  divisions:  Co-ordi- 
nation. Research  and  Planning;  Inter- 
pretation; and  Television,  Radio,  and 


Film  Communication.  Each  division 
has  an  associate  general  secretary, 
with  Dr.  Church  as  the  council's  chief 
executive. 

Each  annual  conference  will  have 
a  Program  Council  counterpart,  and 
each  local  church  will  have  a  council 
on  ministries  carrying  out  similar  du- 
ties of  coordination. 

Dr.  Church  said  it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  many  local  churches  so  far 
have  established  a  council  on  minis- 
tries with  its  basic  membership  of  16 
persons  and  its  responsibility  for  over- 
all local  programming.  Likewise  it  is 
too  early  to  know  how  many  local 
churches  have  created  the  two  other 
essential  operating  bodies — the  charge 
conference  (which  meets  annually) 
and  the  administrative  board  (which 
meets  at  least  quarterly  and  handles 
most  local-church  housekeeping  de- 
tails and  problems). 

Also  at  the  interim  local-option 
stage,  requiring  annual  conference  ac- 
tion, are  mergers  of  former  Method- 
ist or  former  EUB  congregations.  The 
Plan  of  Union  leaves  the  problem  of 
multiple  congregations  in  the  same 
community  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
annual  conference. 

A  1968  study  by  Robert  L.  Wilson 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  Department 
of  Research  and  Study  showed  that 
since  1960  only  192  Methodist 
churches  had  been  seriously  consider- 
ing merger  and  that  112  (58.3  per- 
cent) of  those  involved  union  with  an 
EUB  congregation.  All  congregations 
in  the  two  denominations  automati- 
cally became  congregations  in  The 
United  Methodist  Church,  but  where 
they  overlap  there  remains  the  choice 
of  separateness,  merger,  or  yoking 
( two  or  more  congregations  served  by 
one  pastor).  However,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  in  Montana  some  78 
former  EUB  churches  elected  not  to 
enter  the  new  church,  and  negotia- 
tions are  underway  for  property  rights. 

Annual  Conference  Overview 
Annual  conferences,  which  have 
final  jurisdiction  over  what  form  of 
union  overlapping  congregations  take, 
have  union  peculiarities  of  their  own. 
Numerically,  former  Methodists  and 
EUBs  were  closer  together  at  this 
point  (87  Methodist  annual  confer- 
ences, 31  EUB)  than  at  almost  any 
other  level.  This  is  also  one  of  the  two 
places — double  representation  on 
boards  is  the  other — where  former 
EUBs  are  allowed  some  settling-in 
time  and  room.  Any  former  EUB  an- 
nual conference  has  up  to  12  years  to 
retain  its  method  of  electing  district 
superintendents  and  electing,  by  and 
from  the  entire  annual  conference, 
clergy  and  lay  delegates  to  Jurisdic- 
tional and  General  Conferences.  The 
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THE   1969   1 9th  ANNUAL 

Alaskan 

Cruise  for  M  etbodists 


Come  (long  for  a  delightful  adventure  in  nood 

fellowihip,    thrilling    scenery    ami    peaceful,    rcst- 

t ul  voyaging  in  cool,  far  northern  waters,  on 
the  19th  annual  r\Iaakan  C  mite-Tour  for  Meth- 
odista.  <  hoice  ol  !«•>  departure  date* — June  21 
ami  July  27  from  Chicago.  For  the  past  nine- 
teen summers  tliese  tours  to  Alaski  have  been 
operated  for  members  of  I  lie  Methodist  Church, 
jihI  each  time  a  wonderful  uroup  of  congenial 
people  who  enjoy  friendly  travel  together,  as- 
sembled  for  the  trip. 

Sading    aboard    Canadian    Pacific*!    new    S.    S. 

"Princess  Patricia"  the  cruise  includes  Ketchikan, 
lunc.ni.  Meiulenlull  Glacier,  W'rangell,  Skagway, 
I  .ike  Bennett  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  The 
Pacific  Northwest,  Jasper  National  Park,  Banff 
and  Lake  Louite  .  .  .  are  included  in  the  trip. 
altogether  a  marvelous  escorted  tour  with  the 
best    company  of  fellow   travelers  imaginable. 

limited  si/e  party — Our  1968  tour  sold  out 
weeks  in  advance.  Send  your  reservation  in  early. 

Write  for  free  literature  to: 

Methodist  Alaska  Cruise-Tour 


e/o    CAREFREE   TRAVEL, 

Suite    850 

401   No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,   III.      60611 

No   obligation 


NC. 


HOLY   LAND  TOUR  $886.00 


Pyramids,  Camel  ride,  Beirut,  Baalbek.  Tel  Aviv. 
Crusader   Village,    Galilee,    Nazareth,    Caper- 
naum, Canaan,  Jaoiii's  Well,  Emmaus,  Jerusalem,  Beth- 
lehem.  Hebron,   Bethany,  Jordan  Elver,   Dead   Sea,   etc 
luls    SI     August    i 

OPTIONAL    EUROPEAN    EXTENSION:    Vienna,    wesl 
land,   Amsterdam,   Volen 
dam    n     a    Ura    In    Ulen,   United  Methodist  directors 
l>r    Allen's  7th  journes   (Mm  Allen's  5th)  to  Holy  Land. 
Information    brochure 

Americans   Abroad    Inc.,   5151    11th   Avenue   South, 
Minneapolis,    Minnesota      55417, 


AROUND-THE-WORLD-TOUR 

20th  annual  world-tour.  All  expenses.  Eco- 
nomical. Complete  sightseeing-  Conferences 
with  Heads  of  States,  Ambassadors,  Editors, 
Educators,  Missionaries.  15  Exotic  countries 
■ — see  HOLY  LAND,  Japan,  Formosa,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Thailand,  India,  Nepal, 
.  etc.  Optional  return  via  RUSSIA. 
July  departure.  6  wonderful  weeks.  Write  for 
brochure. 

Itm   \\    WORLD    TOUR 
1HH0    Cage    Blvd.    A,    Topeka,    Kansas     66601 


CHRISTIAN  TOURS  1969 

Tour  No.  I:  EASTER  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE 
HOLY  LAND— De  Luxe.  April  !  to  April  IS, 
i     b     w .    i  .  n    tomb    I'M 

II  the  Holy  Land  .  .  Alliens 
Istanbul  .  .  Dome  .  .  Prankfurl        i 
(•rulne  down   the    Rhine    .    .    Tl'Lii'   TIME    In 

s.  mi  coupon  for  colorful  brochure  and  detailed 
•i  additional   1960  Tours 


LTB    Travel   Service.    Drpt     T 

8145    Delmar  Ave..   St.    Louis.    Mo.    63130 

nfonnation    on    (hi 
Tour      Bl  UODBl       foreign      tours       to 
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EUROPEAN  PALESTINE  TOUR 

\l  w    l  <i\\    PRICK 

Bxciting  mhenture  in  the  land  of  the  liilile  with 
congenial  Christian  group.  PeTBOnaJly  escorted, 
"IT,  ring  Mi|>erb  accommodations,  plus  innumer- 
abla  extra  feataraa  at  no  extra  rust.  Rev.  i 
K.  Welch,  BOO  it h  Street,  s.  W.,  Washington, 
U    i 


former  Methodist  plan  and  the  one 
adopted  foi  the  entire  United  Meth- 
odist Church  ultimately  allows  bishops 
to  appoint  district  superintendents 
,iiid  permits  annual  conference  clergy 
members  to  elect  clergy  delegates  to 
the  higher  conferences  and  laity  to 
eleel  lay  delegates. 

Nearer  at  liand  are  mergers  of  for- 
mer Methodist  and  former  EUB  an- 
nual conferences,  also  subject  to  the 
12-year  rule.  Many  were  consum- 
mated by  the  time  the  final  gavel 
hanged  in  Dallas;  others  are  in  process 
for  J  969  and  1970.  The  going  is 
heaviest,  of  course,  in  areas  of  great- 
est EUB  numerical  strength.  In  In- 
diana, for  instance,  three  Methodist 
and  two  EUB  conferences  are  to 
merge  into  two  United  Methodist  con- 
ferences. 

Quadrennial  Emphasis 
Some  parts  of  the  post-Dallas  vessel 
called  Union  are  new  to  all  United 
Methodists.  One  is  a  wide-ranging, 
issues-oriented  effort  labeled  Quad- 
rennial Emphasis.  Its  title,  A  New 
Church  for  a  New  World,  suggests 
more  than  it  tells,  but  the  program 
bears  some  key  ingredients  which  al- 
ready give  The  United  Methodist 
Church  a  flavor  distinct  from  any  of 
its  constituting  parts. 

Most  readily  visible  is  the  $20-mil- 
lion  "Fund  for  Reconciliation,"  half  of 
which  would  be  spent  for  local  proj- 
ects, the  other  half  for  national  and 
international  projects — including  post- 
war reconstruction  in  Viet  Nam  ($2 
million),  a  peace-corps  type  United 
Methodist  Voluntary  Service  ($1.5 
million),  funding  a  new  Commission 
on  Religion  and  Race  ($700,000),  and 
other  national  or  global  work. 


As  part  of  the  quadrennial  program, 
each  local  congregation  is  asked  to 
conduct  a  self-examination  to  deter- 
mine whether  its  ministries  are  rele- 
vant to  contemporary  needs  and  de- 
mands. J.  Lem  Stokes  II,  quadrennial 
program  director,  said  he  is  sure  this  is 
in  process  in  many  congregations  and 
that  it  is  being  promoted  heavily  by 
bishops   and  district  superintendents. 

February  Fund  Dinners 
Guidelines  for  local-church  self- 
examination  were  perfected  by  the 
quadrennial  program  committee  in 
mid-December,  indicating  that  the 
Fund  for  Reconciliation  and  other 
four-year  emphases  might  catch  fire 
in  the  churches  by  early  1969.  Also 
scheduled  are  a  hoped-for  5,000  din- 
ners in  that  many  local  United  Meth- 
odist congregations  February  13,  with 
a  denominational  national  radio  hook- 
up linking  these  fund-raising  affairs 
on  some  70  stations. 

Not  all  parts  of  the  ship  called 
Union  can  be  so  precisely  tooled  as 
the  February  13  dinners.  But  at  this 
stage,  the  complex  process  is  going 
well,  indeed — better  than  many  would 
have  expected  because  of  its  complex- 
ity and  intricacy. 

Bound  for  Baltimore 
A  special  General  Conference  ses- 
sion in  1970  at  Baltimore  will  allow 
United  Methodism  to  total  up  the  new 
work  begun  and  the  old  work  con- 
tinued under  its  name.  One  finding 
surely  will  be  that  the  ship  called 
Union,  its  hull  laid  more  than  10  years 
ago,  christened  and  sent  down  the 
slipways  at  Dallas,  is  sailing  generally 
on  course  and  on  schedule. 

— John  A.  Lovelace 


Baker  University  Students  from  Baldwin,  Kans.,  were  featured  in  a  multi-media 
production  at  the  recent  District  Superintendents'  Convocation  in  Chicago.  In 
spoken  word,  drama,  dance,  and  film,  1,200  United  Methodist  leaders  were  chal- 
lenged  to   respond   to   the    world's   crises   of   racism,   poverty,   war,   and   hunger. 
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Contact  your  local  travel  agent  or  the  Israel  Government  Tourist  Office:  574 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036  /  805  Peachtree  St.  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

30308  /  5  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60603  /  8929  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly 

Hills,  Calif.  90211  /  437  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
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II  AT  DO  you  do  when  you 
have  b  retarded  child?  All  too 
often  in  times  p.ist  such  children 
have  been  treated  as  problems  to  he 
shut  away,  or  put  away.  That's 
what  we  tend  to  do  with  problems. 
Now  Allan  Sloane  has  written  a 
story  designed  to  bring  retarded 
children  out  of  the  closet.  It  is 
called  Teacher,  Teacher  and  it  will 
be  on  NBC  February  5  at  7:30 
p.m.,  EST. 

The  story  is  about  Freddie  a  re- 
tarded boy,  played  by  liillie  Schul- 
111:111  (who  is  actually  retarded); 
his  father,  played  by  George  Griz- 
zard;  a  handyman,  played  by  Ossie 
Davis;  and  his  teacher,  played  by 
David  McCallum.  From  birth, 
Freddie  has  been  bidden  away  on 
his  architect-father's  walled  estate. 
Now  the  father,  a  widower,  has 
been  called  to  work  in  England.  He 
advertises  for  "an  exceptional 
teacher  for  an  exceptional  boy." 

What  follows  is  not  only  the  un- 
folding of  a  story  but  the  unfolding 
of  two  lives.  Literally  imprisoned, 
Freddie  begins  to  develop  from  his 
retarded,  deprived  condition.  The 
teacher  also  begins  to  reveal  the 
depth  of  his  own  imprisoned  con- 
dition. Though  the  word  "prej- 
udice" is  never  uttered,  it  soon  be- 
comes apparent  that  in  his  way 
Freddie  has  been  its  victim  just 
as  surely  as  the  Negro  handyman, 
who  succeeds  in  bringing  more 
humanity  to  the  boy's  tight  little 
world  than  he  has  ever  known. 

I  sh.ill  refrain  from  sketching  the 
entire  Story,  lor  you  will  want  to 
experience  it  directly.  What  I  do 
want  to  point  out  is  that  the  great 
ideas  ol   the   New    Testament   were 

not  relevant  only  to  the  lives  of 

first-century  men.  They  are  legiti- 
mate guides  today. 

Jesus  always  looked  beyond  sur- 
face features  ol  the  people  he  en- 
countered to  discover  true  po- 
tential.  Sometimes  that   is  difficult. 

either  because  ol  our  own  con- 
ditioning or  because  we  are  repelled 
by  what  appears  on  the  surface. 
Hut  salvation  has  to  do  with  our 

depths,    not    our   dennatoloi'v  .     The 
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With   DAVID  O.   POINDEXTER 
Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission 
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handyman  either  by  instinct  or  by 
hard  personal  experience  knows  this 
and  becomes  a  redemptive  pres- 
ence. It  is  a  lesson  both  the  father 
and  the  teacher  have  to  learn. 

Hut  who  is  the  teacher  and  who 
the  learner?  No  doubt  Mr.  Sloane 
hoped  that  all  of  us  might  learn. 
My  purpose  in  this  column  is  to 
relate  some  of  that  learning  to  what 
we  already  know  from  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  story  itself,  the 
teacher  learns  as  much  from  his 
pupil  as  the  boy  does  from  him. 

There  is  one  false  note  in  the 
play.  When  Freddie  finally  breaks 
free  from  the  walled  estate,  the 
people  he  encounters  treat  him 
kindly.  W7ould  that  it  were  always 
so.  Cruelty  is  a  common  commodity 
in  our  world.  That  Freddie  en- 
counters none  of  it  is  not  telling  it 
the  way  it  is.  Originally,  Mr.  Sloane 
included  several  such  episodes,  but 
these  were  eliminated  by  the  pro- 
ducer. One  wonders  why. 

This  month  other  learnings  may 
come  from  these  programs: 

January  20,  ABC,  CBS,  NBC- 
Presidential  Inauguration. 

January  22,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST 
on  CBS — The  Enchanted  hies.  Photo- 
essay on  the  Galapagos,  narrated  in 
part  by  Prince  Phillip. 

January  23,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST 
on  NBC — The  Lions  Arc  Free.  Life 
of  "Born  Free"  lions  released  in 
Kenya, 

January  25,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST 
on  NBC — Down  on  the  Farm.  Rural 
America's   past,    present,    and   future. 

January  26,  February  2,  9,  and 
16,  1:30-2:30  p.m.,  EST  on  CBS— 
Children's  Film  Festival. 

January  26,  6-6:30  p.m.,  EST  on 
CBS — 21st  Century  returns. 

February  4,  9-11  p.m.,  EST  on 
NBC — Fkst  Tuesday.  Two-hour  news 
special. 

February  6,  9:30-10:30  p.m..  EST 
on  ABC — Heart  Attack.  Story  of  na- 
tion's heart-attack   victims. 

February  7.  10-11  p.m.,  EST,  and 
February  16,  4:30-5:30  p.m.,  EST 
on    NBC — Experiment    in    Television. 

February  12.  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  EST 
on  ABC — Undersea  World  of  Jacques 
Cousteau — Sealah  III. 

February  16.  8:30-9  p.m..  EST 
on    NBC— Children's  Letters  to  God. 


Board  to  Hire  Seven 
Negro  Specialists 

The  Board  of  Missions  has  an- 
nounced a  $46,000  program  to  employ 
and  train  seven  black  community 
developers. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
the  board  also  elected  Bishop  Dwight 
E.  Loder  of  Detroit  vice-president  of 
the  board  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Division.  Bishop  W.  Kenneth 
Goodson,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board's  finance 
committee. 

The  training  program  is  part  of  an 
effort  to  relate  urban  mission  closely 
to  Negro  churches  in  cities. 

The  National  Division's  executive 
committee  said  that  while  involvement 
of  major  denominations  in  core  city 
areas  has  escalated  in  the  past  10 
years,  the  traditionally  Negro  church 
has  not  shared  in  this  escalation. 

Funds  and  energies  have  been 
spent  in  areas  where  the  racial 
makeup  is  changing,  with  little  atten- 
tion to  existing  black  institutions,  the 
committee  added. 

The  new  program,  the  committee 
explained,  will  have  seven  community 
developers  (probably  laymen) 
selected  from  local  communities  by 
black  pastors,  in  co-operation  with 
the  division's  Department  of  Urban 
Ministries,  headed  by  Dr.  Negail  R. 
Riley,  a  Negro  minister. 

As  National  Division  president, 
Bishop  Loder  will  head  the  home- 
mission  and  church-extension  program. 

The  new  National  Division  presi- 
dent succeeds  Bishop  W.  Ralph  Ward, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  division  president 
during  1964-68  but  subsequently- 
elected  president  of  the  new  Program 
Council  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church.  Bishop  Loder  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Missions  since 
1964. 

The  National  Division  also  allocated 
$25,000  to  ACTS  (Association  for 
Christian  Training  and  Service),  an 
ecumenical  training-action  program  in 
Memphis,  and  $19,000  to  the  ecu- 
menical Center  for  Metropolitan  Mis- 
sion in  Service  Training,  a  project 
located  in  Los  Angeles. 

Philippines   Conference 
Elects  Two  Bishops 

An  ecumenical  executive  and  an 
urban  church  official  have  become  the 
new  episcopal  leaders  of  United  Meth- 
odism in  the  Philippines. 

The  Rev.  Cornelio  M.  Ferrer,  60. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Social  Welfare  and  Social  Educa- 
tion of  the  National  Christian  Council 
of  the  Philippines;  and  the  Rev.  Paul 
L.  A.  Granadosin,  43,  district  super- 
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intendent  of  the  Manila  Methodist 
District,  were  elected  by  the  Philip- 
pines Central  Conference. 

They  will  serve  four-year  terms, 
succeeding  Bishop  Jose  L.  Valencia, 
who  retired  after  20  years  of  service, 
and  the  late  Bishop  Benjamin  I. 
Guansing,  who  died  last  June. 

Bishop  Ferrer  was  elected  on  the 
second  ballot,  and  Bishop  Granadosin 
on  the  19th. 

The  Central  Conference,  which 
encompasses  130,830  members  (full 
and  preparatory)  in  five  annual  con- 
ferences, is  one  of  two  church  bodies 
in  the  Philippines  to  which  United 
Methodists  in  America  arc  related. 
The  other  is  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  Philippines.  The  Central 
Conference  was  related  to  the  former 
Methodist  Church  and  the  United 
Church  to  the  former  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church.  The  Central 
Conference  and  the  United  Church 
are  working  out  closer  relationships. 

Nebraska  Senior  Chosen 
Student  Nurse  of  1969 

A  young  Nebraskan  who  says  nurs- 
ing "is  in  a  state  of  revolution"  that 
she  wants  to  be  part  of  has  been 
chosen  United  Methodist  Student 
Nurse  of  the  Year  for  1969. 

Miss  Judith  Girardin,  chosen  among 
28  contestants  entered  by  United 
Methodist-related 
schools  of  nurs- 
ing, was  formally 
presented  Janu- 
ary 15  in  New 
Orleans  during 
the  annual  convo- 
cation of  the  Na- 
tional Association 
of  Methodist  Hos- 
pitals and  Homes. 
She  was  nomi- 
nated by  Bryan 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Lincoln,  where 
she  is  a  senior. 

The  competition  is  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  General  Board  of  Health 
and  Welfare  Ministries  and  by  the 
hospitals  and  homes  association.  More 
than  4,000  student  nurses  are  enrolled 
in  United  Methodist-related  hospitals 
and  educational  institutions. 

Historic  Church   Honors 
Bishop  and   Layman 

Old  St.  George's  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  one 
of  Methodism's  historic  shrines,  pre- 
sented its  1968  awards  to  Bishop 
J.  Gordon  Howard  of  Philadelphia 
and  John  R.  Harper,  Philadelphia 
Conference  lay  leader. 

John  Wesley  Ecumenical  Awards 
were  presented  to  Dr.  A.  Stanley  Ley- 


Miss  Girardin 


1969  METHODIST  TOURS 

HAWAII  April  16  to  May  13 

Featuring  28  pleasant  and  relaxing  days  visiting  our  50th 
State!  An  all-surface  rail-and-ship-tour,  visits  at  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  Cruise  the  calm  Pacific  (5  days  each 
way)  in  a  restful  "Grand  Manner"  with  congenial  com- 
panions. Outstanding  hotels,  including  Hilton  Hawaiian 
Village  in  Oahu.  (Join  and  leave  in  California  —  if  you 
wish.)     Personally    conducted     by     Rev.    Woodrow    A.    Geier. 

BRITISH    ISLES  May   26  to   June   16 

Outstanding  22  day  air  and  private  motorcoach  tour  from 
New  York  City  visiting  IRELAND,  SCOTLAND,  WALES  and 
ENGLAND.  A  leisurely,  yet  comprehensive  way  to  really 
see  friendly  Great  Britain  from  a  Methodist  standpoint. 
Distinctive,  unique  places  for  the  discriminating  traveler 
with  superb  hotel  accommodations  —  loveliest  time  of  the 
year.    Famed    spiritual    leader   —    Rev.    Merrill    S.    Tope. 

ALASKA  CRUISES 

Leave  June  17  or  July  27!  Two  cruise  tours;  18  day  All- 
Surface  rail  and  ship  tours  led  by  Rev.  Roland  Fierce  and 
Rev.  Merrill  Tope.  FEATURES:  Jasper,  Banff,  Lake  Louise, 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  Seattle,  American  Rockies,  Juneau, 
Skagway,    Lake    Bennett. 

INSIDE  ALASKA! 

Second  Annual  "Inside  Alaska"  Tour  —  Starts  July  18th! 
18  Day  deluxe  air  and  ship  tour  from  Chicago  and  Seattle 
led  by  Rev.  Don  Hart.  FEATURES:  Anchorage,  Nome, 
Fairbanks,  Kotiebue,  Portage  Glacier,  Seattle,  Mt.  McKinley 
Park,    Juneau,     Skagway,     Whitehorse. 

Choose  from  Three  Alaska  Tours  especially  prepared  for 
TOGETHER  readers  and  their  friends!  These  tours  are  100% 
Escorted  —  All  Expense!  Planned  at  the  perfect  time 
of  the  year,  each  tour  offers  the  finest  in  travel  and  trans- 
portation to  our  Great  4?th  State,  each  a  "limited  size" 
congenial  tour  party,  with  outstanding  Methodist  Spiritual 
Leadership! 


HAWAII 


BRITISH  ISLES 


ALASKA 


For  your   Free    Descriptive   Folders  on   our    1969    Methodist  Tours,   fill    in,    clip    and    mail 
METHODIST  TOUR  DIVISION  _   _.         ,.  _  ,-,.■■«., 

Wayfarer   Group  Travel,    Inc.  □    HawoM   Tour  D    Alaska   Cru,scs 

2200   Victory    Parkway 
Cincinnati,    Ohio  45206 


to: 


□   British   Isles 


□    Inside  Alaska! 
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DE  MOULIN 
ROBES 

Designed  with  grace  and 
dignity  in  your  selection 
of  the  finest  materials 
and  beautiful  colors. 
Masterfully  tailored. 
Sensibly  priced.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and 
swatches.  State  name 
of  church  and  pulpit 
or  choir  type. 
De  Moulin  Bros.  &  Co. 
1103  So.  4th  St. 
Greenville,  Illinois 


TABLE  &  CHAIR  CATALOG  FROM 

MONROE 


^.  Buy  quality  ban- 
"""  quet  equipment 
at  direct- from- 
factory  prices.    / 
WRITE  TODAY!    jOi 


Keyed-up 

executives 

make 

insured  # 

reservations 

by  calling 

any 

Sheraton. 

See  what  Sheraton's 
unwind  crusade  is  ail 
about!  One  quick 
phone  call  and 
you'll  get  a 
comfortabl 
Sheraton 
room, 
great  meals. 


S»iV    THEM0NR0ETABLEC0. 

VMV  59  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 
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Sheraton  Hotels 
&  Motor  I  n  n  s  (s) 

A  Worldwide  Service  of  itt       ^** 
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NEW  RELIGION-RACE  UNIT  ELECTS  OFFICERS 


In  the  triumphant  power  and  life 
of  Schulmerich  Bells,  your  fellow 
churchgoers  and  generations  yet 
unborn  will  delight,  will  remember 
your  loved  one,  speak  your  loved 
one's  name.  And,  of  course,  will 
bless  your  generosity  and  the  wis- 
dom of  your  choice  of  a  memorial 
.  .  .  Or,  give  in  your  own  % 
name,  in  your  own  lifetime.  rt 
Appropriate  plaque,  if  de- 
sired. Inexpensive!  Write 
for  information  and  bro- 
chure. 
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\  Southern  bishop  and  a  Detroit 
urban-mission  specialist  will  lead  the 
work  of  the  new  United  Methodist 
Commission  on  Religion  and  Race, 
created  and  given  a  wide-ranging 
mandate  in  race  relations  by  the  1968 

Uniting  Conference. 

Bishop    W.    Kenneth    Goodson    of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  34-member  commission  at 
a    November  organizational   meeting. 
Elected   to  the  top  staff  executive 
post  was  the  Rev.  Woodie  W.  White, 
33,     urban     mis- 
^^K^^_  sioner  for  the  De- 

troit Conference 
last  year.  Prior  to 
^i  gg9  B  that,  lie  was  in- 
volved in  the 
conference's  first 
biracial  appoint- 
ment. He  has 
been  active  in 
the  Black  Meth- 
odists for  Church 
Renewal. 

Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden  of  San 
Francisco  was  chosen  vice-chairman 
of  the  commission;  and  the  Rev. 
Hector  Navas,  Tampa,  Fla.,  recording 
secretary. 

In  other  actions,  the  commission 
chose  Washington,  D.C.,  as  its  head- 
quarters, and  urged  all  annual  con- 
ference and  other  church  organiza- 
tions   to   make    sure   that   black   and 


Mr.  White 


other  minority  groups  are  "vitally  in- 
volved" at  all  levels — including  the 
cabinet,  boards  and  agencies,  and 
program  council. 

In  adopting  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  James  Lawson, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  commission 
made  specific  reference  to  the  Florida 
Area,  where  plans  are  underway  for 
the  spring  merger  of  a  predominately 
white  conference,  a  former  Central 
Jurisdiction  unit,  and  a  former  EUB 
conference.  It  was  reported  that  there 
was  no  plan  to  appoint  a  Negro  dis- 
trict superintendent  at  the  time  of 
merger. 

Projects  planned  by  the  commission 
include  encouraging  annual  confer- 
ferences  to  set  up  religion  and  race 
auxiliary  groups,  convocations  at  all 
church  levels,  relating  to  black  power 
and  "other  authentic  self-identity 
movements,"  and  mapping  strategy 
for  helping  white  congregations  to  be 
informed  about,  and  active  in,  black 
power  and  minority  group  move- 
ments. 

Staff  executive  White  sees  the 
church's  role  as  far  more  than  simply 
bringing  black  and  white  people  to- 
gether without  any  changes  in  rela- 
tionships. This  commission  begins  a 
hard  task  in  a  difficult  time,  he  noted. 
"We  must  deal  with  institutional 
racism  as  a  priority  because  institu- 
tions help  shape  attitudes." 


land  of  England  and  Dr.  Lee  F. 
Tuttle  of  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C.  The 
church,  whose  pastor  is  the  Rev.  John 
Horace  Barnes,  Jr.,  is  preparing  for 
its  bicentennial  next  November. 

Hamline  President  Says 
Students   Come   First 

There  was  no  room  at  the  inn,  but 
at  least  Hamline  University  students 
who  were  turned  away  got  a  kind 
word  from  the  innkeeper. 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Bailey,  new  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Methodist-related 
school  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  told  an 
inaugural  dinner  audience  of  about 
300  that  appropriating  the  student 
dining  room  for  the  event  was  "a 
poor  way  indeed  to  begin  the  official 
administration  of  an  institution,  for 
my  administration  will  be  keyed  to 
the  students." 

Although  Dr.  Bailey  was  critical 
of  the  administration's  disregard  of 
student  rights,  he  also  had  sharp 
words  for  today's  college  students.  He 
found  the  typical  student  "somewhat 
superficial  and  considerably  less  mean- 
ingful than  he  claims  to  be." 


Of  colleges  in  general  he  said, 
"They  are  whirlpools  of  meaningless 
activity  and  hotbeds  of  superficiality 
with  much  ado  about  nothing." 

Dr.  Bailey  promised  to  make  Ham- 
line a  place  for  students  and  to  med- 
dle in  activities  of  the  university  as  he 
sees  fit.  "I  shall  be  politically  active, 
religiously  liberal,  educationally  pro- 
gressive, socially  responsible,  and  pro- 
fessionally pragmatic,  and  always  I 
shall  be  joyously  skeptical." 

Information   Chief  Moves 
To  Dayton   Headquarters 

The  Commission  on  Public  Rela- 
tions and  Methodist  Information  has 
announced  the  transfer  of  its  executive 
secretary  from  New  York  to  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  election  of  a  new  staffer. 

Bishop  Eugene  M.  Frank  of  St. 
Louis,  commission  president,  an- 
nounced that  the  agency  is  establish- 
ing a  new  office  in  Dayton,  where 
Dr.  Arthur  West,  executive  secretary, 
will  direct  work  of  the  commission's 
staff. 

At  the  same  time.  Bishop  Frank 
announced  the  election  of  Thomas  S. 
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McAnally  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  as  direc- 
tor of  United  Methodist  Information's 
Nashville  office,  a  post  vacant  since 
the  resignation  of  William  M.  Hearn, 
Mr.  McAnally,  28,  comes  to  that 
post  after  five  years  as  director  of 
Public  Relations  and  Methodist  In- 
formation in  Nebraska.  Active  as  a 
Methodist  layman,  he  was  a  delegate 
lo  the  1968  South  Central  Jurisdic- 
tional Conference. 

Publishing   House   Inquiry 
Looks  into  Policies 

A  15-man  committee  investigating 
Methodist  Publishing  House  opera- 
tions will  meet  in  Nashville  in  mid- 
February  to  review  four  months  ac- 
cumulation of  documents  and  records. 

The  investigation  was  authorized  by 
last  spring's  Uniting  Conference  at 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  publishing  house  officers. 

At  its  organizational  meeting  in 
November  the  group,  headed  by  Bish- 
op Eugene  M.  Frank  of  St.  Louis, 
agreed  to  look  into  these  matters: 

1.  Clarification  of  ownership  and 
financial  and  administrative  relation- 
ship of  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House  to  The  United  Methodist 
Church. 

2.  Extent  of  alleged  discriminatory 
management  practices.  Such  allega- 
tions were  made  in  floor  discussions 
and  in  printed  articles  circulated  at 
Uniting  Conference. 

3.  Influence,  if  any,  of  the  publish- 
ing house  over  editorial  content  of 
United  Methodist  publications. 

4.  Records  pertaining  to  wages  and 
job  classifications,  training,  advance- 
ment, and  recruitment  of  employees. 

Records  to  be  studied  in  February 
are  being  obtained  from  publishing 
house  officers. 

New  committee  members,  replac- 
ing men  who  were  elected  bishops,  are 
the  Rev.  William  James  of  New  York, 
replacing  Bishop  Roy  Nichols;  and  the 
Rev.  Virgil  Bjork  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
replacing  Bishop  James  Armstrong. 

Judiciary  Refuses  Challenge 
To  Civil  Disobedience 

With  a  Georgia  minister  fighting  it 
and  a  Mississippi  lawyer  defending 
it,  United  Methodism's  controversial 
support  for  the  right  of  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience  has  withstood  an 
appeal  to  the  church's  highest  court. 

The  nine-member  Judicial  Council 
declared  that  the  statement's  unpopu- 
larity in  some  areas  is  not  sufficient 
basis    for   a    constitutional    challenge. 

Protesting  a  paragraph  adopted  by 
last  spring's  Uniting  Conference  was 
Dr.  Blake  Craft,  retired  minister  from 
Clayton,  Ga.  He  presented  a  petition 


from  the  Southeastern  Jurisdictional 
Conference  and  the  Florida  Annual 
Conference,  saying  "nothing  has  hurl 
and  roused"  Southern  Methodism  like 
the  civil  disobedience  resolution.  He 
also  said  the  affirmation  of  the  right 
of  nonviolent  civil  disobedience  will 
affect  Southeastern  Jurisdictional  pro- 
grams "because  there  will  be  an  ex- 
odus from  Georgia  Methodism." 

Supporting  the  Uniting  Confer- 
ence's position  was  Joseph  Wroten, 
attorney  from  Greenville,  Miss.  He 
held  that  the  resolution  "does  not  con- 
stitute a  mandate  but  is  a  carefully 


circumscribed  statement  offering 
sanctuary  of  conscience"  to  those  who 
need   it. 

The  Judicial  Council  said  the  re- 
ported unpopularity  of  the  statement 
had  not  been  shown  to  have  the  "di- 
rect and  tangible"  effect  on  work  of 
the  petitioning  conferences  that  is  es- 
sential to  allowing  a  judicial  review. 
The  council  then  refused  to  accept 
jurisdiction  over  the  petition. 
The  Judicial  Council  also: 
•  Said  it  needs  more  information 
before  it  can  rule  on  legal  implications 
of  early  retirement  for  a  bishop  arising 
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Children 
mature  and 
grow-up 
quickly. 
Encourage 
the  habit  of 
Bible  study 
while  they  are  still  in  those  so- 
important  formative  years.  At  last 
.  .  .  just  the  Bible  to  attract  the 
young  reader's  attention  and  hold 
his  interest  for  years.  The  Young 
Readers  Bible  is  as  easy  to  read  as 
a  favorite  story  book. 

On   child-size   8V2x11-inch 
pages  is  the  whole  of  the  popular 
RSV  text  with  narrative  and 
poetry  printed  in  large,  readable 
type  .  .  .  genealogies  and  lists 
^•t  apart  in  smaller  type.  Verse 
numbers  in  margins  and   capsule 
titles  make  it  easy  to  find  the 
right  place.  Plus  over  600  two-color 
illustrations,  12  full-color  refer- 
ence maps,  a  quickly  grasped 
time  chart,  and  many  more  revo- 
lutionary  features. 

Voung   Readers   Bible   is  truly  a 
Bible  to  be  used — read,  studied 
and  treasured  forever.  $6.95 

YOUNG 
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from  pi.""1-  of  Bishop  Gerald  H.  Ken- 
nedy ol  Los  Angeles  to  assume  a 
regular  preaching  schedule  at  First 
l  nited  Methodist  Church  of  Pasa- 
dena.. Calif. 

•  Decided  that  delegates  for  the 
L970  special  session  of  General  Con- 
ference niusl  be  the  same  as  those  to 
the  L968  session  or  successors  elected 
under  specified  requirements. 

United  Methodists   Hold 
91    Congress    Seats 

United  Methodists,  with  91,  are 
second  only  to  Roman  Catholics  in 
number  of  seats  occupied  in  the 
Ninety-first  Congress.  Catholics  hold 
111. 

A  postelection  religious  census  by 
Christianity  Today  magazine  showed 
Methodists  with  three  fewer  seats  than 
in   the  Ninetieth  Congress. 

Presbyterians  have  the  third  highest 
congressional  representation  with  82. 
Episcopalians  are  fourth  with  67,  and 
Baptists  fifth  with  73.  Each  total  is 
down  one  from  the  Ninetieth  Congress. 

Other  totals  include  United  Church 
of  Christ,  29;  Jews,  19;  Lutherans, 
14;  Disciples  of  Christ,  13;  Mor- 
mons, 10;  Unitarian-Universalists,  7; 
Churches  of  Christ,  6;  and  Christian 
Scientists,  5. 

The  magazine  said  gains  were  made 


principally  by  religious  bodies  with 
small  memberships.  As  an  example, 
the  small,  mission-minded  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance  placed  its  first 
congressman.  He  is  Wilmer  (Vinegar 
Ben)  Mizell  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
a  former  baseball  pitcher  for  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals,  Pittsburgh  Pirates, 
and  New  York  Mets. 

United  Methodists  held  their  lead 
in  number  of  governorships.  Chris- 
tianity Today  listed  nine  Methodist 
governors:  in  Montana,  Vermont. 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Idaho,  Texas,  and  Indiana. 
This  time  Catholics  are  second,  with 
eight.  Baptists  have  seven,  mostly  in 
the  south. 

Worship  Convocation   Has 
Dr.  Jones,  Archbishop 

The  Convocation  on  Worship, 
which  will  be  held  April  21-24  in 
St.  Louis,  will  feature  Dr.  E.  Stanley 
Jones  and  Archbishop  John  Joseph 
Carberry. 

The  United  Methodist  missionary- 
author  and  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop will  address  sessions  of  the 
national  United  Methodist  convoca- 
tion under  the  general  theme  The 
Crisis  in  Worship. 

The  Commission  on  Worship  now 
is  preparing  a  handbook  on  creative 


United  Methodists  in  the  News 


Dr.  Charles  David  Hounshell,  dean 
of  Newcomb  College  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  has  been  named  president  of 
United  Methodist-related  Birming- 
ham-Southern College  in  Alabama. 

John  A.  Lovelace,  associate  editor 
of  All-Clnuch  Press  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  has  begun  duties  as  news  edi- 
tor of  Together  and  the  Christian 
Advocate.  He  succeeds  Willmon  L. 
White,  who  as  an  associate  editor 
will  devote  full  time  to  editorial 
duties  with  Together. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Harold  D.  Bo- 
nath  of  the  North  Iowa  Annual  Con- 
ference has  received  the  Bronze  Star 
for  service  with  the  Air  Force  in 
Viet  Nam. 

Dr.  J.  Robert  Nelson,  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Theology,  has  become 
the  first  non-Catholic  to  teach  at  the 
400-year-old  Roman  Catholic  Georgian 
University  in  Rome. 

The  Rev.  Zan  Holmes,  Jr.,  Dallas 
District  superintendent  of  the  West 
Texas  Conference  (former  Central 
Jurisdiction),   has   been   elected   to   a 


full  term  in  the  Texas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  previously  filled  out 
an  unexpired  term. 

The  Rev.  Emery  Barrette  of  St. 
Paul  has  been  appointed  executive 
director  of  Minnesota  Governor  Har- 
old  LaVander's  crime   commission. 

Artemus  E.  Weatherbee,  assistant 
secretary  for  administration  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  has 
received  the  Rockefeller  Public  Ser- 
vice Award. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Clark,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  a  missionary  who  retired  in 
1968  after  40  years  of  educational 
service  in  Brazil,  has  been  named  an 
honorary  citizen  of  Porto  Alegre, 
Brazil,  where  she  worked  for  22  years. 

Andy  Griffith,  entertainment  per- 
sonality and  a  United  Methodist  lay- 
man, has  received  the  National 
Brotherhood  Award  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Death:  Dr.  Sam  E.  Ashmore,  74, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  who  served  as  editor 
of  the  Mississippi  Methodist  Advocate 
from  1955  until  1966. 
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Seminarian  Ron  Parker  was  joined 
by  Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden  of  San 
Francisco,  as  he  refused  military  ser- 
vice at  an  Oakland,  Calif.,  induction 
center.  Married  and  a  student  at  Berke- 
ley's Graduate  Theological  Union, 
Mr.  Parker  said  he  could  not  accept 
privileged  exemption  status  as  an  or- 
dained United  Methodist  clergyman, 
turned  in  his  draft  card,  and  was  re- 
classified 1-A.  To  co-operate  with  the 
Selective  Service  system,  he  declared, 
teas  to  "abdicate  moral  responsibility." 

new  forms  of  worship  which  should 
be  ready  for  the  April  meeting. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Garrett  of  the 
Board  of  Evangelism  staff  is  to  com- 
pile a  songbook  in  the  folk  idiom. 
The  commission  is  also  working  on  a 
service  of  consecration  for  lay  workers. 

COCU  Drafters  See  Plan 
For  Union  by  1970 

The  15-m ember  group  hammering 
out  a  plan  of  union  for  nine  Protestant 
denominations  expects  to  complete  its 
first  draft  on  schedule,  by  1970. 

United  Methodism's  general  secre- 
tary for  ecumenical  relations,  Dr. 
Robert  Huston  of  Evanston,  111.,  said 
there  never  was  any  expectation  that 
the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
plan  would  be  ready  in  1969. 

Dr.  Huston,  a  consultant  to  the 
COCU  plan  of  union  commission,  said 
the  commission  has  scheduled  28  days 
of  meetings  in  1969. 

United  Methodists  on  the  drafting 
commission  are  Bishop  Paul  Wash- 
burn of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Richard  Cain 
of  First  United  Methodist  Church, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Dr.  Paul  Hardin 
HI,  president  of  Wofford  College  in 
Spartanburg,   S.C. 

Each  of  COCU's  nine  denomina- 
tions has  one  representative  on  the 
15-membcr  drafting  commission,  with 
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Announcing 

A  Quiet  Revolution  ...  in  leprosy  work! 


We  are  trying  to  put  the  leprosy 
"colony"  out  of  business!  We  believe 
leprosy  patients  should  be  treated  like 
any  other  patient  with  a  serious  disease 
— not  "put  away"  or  isolated  from 
human  love. 

And  we  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
<\o  this  is  by  training  medical  personnel, 
equipping  them  with  the  latest  scientific 
tools,  and  sending  them  on  a  "mission" 
— a  crusade — to  revolutionize  the  treat- 
ment of  leprosy  patients. 

Won*t  you  help?  Here  are  a  few 
examples  of  our  program  for  this  year: 

TRAINING  GRANTS 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pandi.  from  India,  both 
M.D.*s.  We  are   sending  Dr.   Pandi   to 


Johns  Hopkins  University  for  special 
study  in  Epidemiology.  He  will  be  the 
first  epidemiologist  at  ALM's  Wm.  Jay 
Schieffelin  Leprosy  Research  Institute. 
in  South  India.  Cost:   $4,500.00. 

Dr.  Paul  Getty,  Ganta,  Liberia,  now 
undergoing  training  in  reconstructive 
surgery  under  American  Leprosy  Mis- 
sions sponsorship  at  Karigiri,  South 
India.  Cost  $2,500.00. 

Mr.  Etwaroo,  from  Guyana,  a  cob- 
bler, to  study  at  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  in  Carville,  La., 
so  he  can  help  others  in  making  special 
footwear,  without  which  treatment  and 
prevention  of  crippling  ulcers  of  the  feet 
would  be  impossible.  Cost:  $500.00. 

These  arc  only  a  few  life  and  blood 
illustrations.  Altogether  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  support  of  17  U.S.  overseas 
personnel,  plus  several  hundred  national 
workers. 

Your  gifts  will  help  finance  this  quiet 
revolution.  $25  is  the  average  cost  for 
reconstructive  surgery  of  a  hand.  $200 
will  buy  a  wax  bath  for  physical  therapy. 
$1,000  will  provide  a  scholarship  for  a 
medical  doctor  to  study  leprosy.  $5,000 
will  support  a  doctor  overseas  for  one 
year. 

By  the  way,  leprosy  can't  be  trans- 
mitted via  our  receipts  so  why  not  send 
your  check  in  today? 


Dr.  Silas  Singh,  a  national  of  India. 
cheeks  a  young  leprosy  patient.  Dr.  Singh 
studied  reconstructive  surgery  at  ALM- 
supported  Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin  Training 
Center,  Karigiri,  India,  and  now  is  Medical 
Director  of  the  Almora  Leprosy  Hospital 
in  Almora,  India. 

Here  he  started  their  excellent  and  widely 
known  program  for  leprosy  operations. 
Besides  patients  who  come  to  Almora  for 
treatment,  doctors  and  surgeons  also  come 
in  order  to  learn  new  techniques. 

Dr.  Singh  makes  further  use  of  his  train- 
ing by  traveling  to  other  hospitals  and 
helping  set  up  programs  for  this  special 
surgery.  Because  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  about  reconstructive  surgery  at  an 
A  LM -supported  Training  Center,  leprosy 
sufferers  throughout  northern  India  are 
now  benefiting  from  his  knowledge. 

And  Dr.  Singh  is  only  one  example  of 
how  the  ALM  Training  Program  helps 
leprosy   work   overseas. 


<Z?. 


Sincerelv  yours, 


.3.S-- 


O.  W.  Hasselblad,  M.D. 
President 
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Dear    Dr.    Hasselbiad 

Yes,    I    want    to    support    your    "quiet 
revolution"  to  wipe  out  leprosy. 
I   enclose   my   gift  of: 

C]   $25— hand   surgery 

D   $50  hospital  care  for  a   child 

3   $200- — wax   bath  equipment 

ill  $1,000— leprosy   study   scholarship 

D   $  other 

NAME 


1 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 


STATE 


.ZIP. 


AMERICAN    LEPROSY   MISSIONS,    INC. 
297   Park  Avenue   South,  N.Y.,  N.Y.   10010 


L 


A  nonprofit  organization. 

Your  gift  is  lax  deductible. 
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Saster 


IF  MAN   IS  TO   LIVE 

Beverly  Madison    Currin.    "In    our   own    lives, 
as   in  His,  there  con   be   no  Easier   Day 
without   a   Good    Friday   ...   no   benefits 
of   the   Passion   without   sacrifice,   dedication, 
and    commitment    .    .    ." — a    forceful 
interpretation   of   the   Atonement.    $3.50 

HE  DIED  AS  HE  LIVED 

James  T.  Cleland.   Brief   meditations  which 
show  the  Seven   Last  Words  as  an   echo  of 
what  Jesus   said   many   times   during    his 
teaching   ministry.   $2 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  MASTER 

Emerson   S.   Colaw.   A   kaleidoscopic   view 
of    Christ's    life,   which    draws    together    his 
principles    and    discusses    their    implications 
for  today.  $2.50 

HE  BECAME  LIKE  US 

Carlyle   Marney.    With    his   command    of    his- 
torical  present  tense.  Dr.  Marney  helps  us 
see   Jesus   and   those   closest   to   him. 
A  challenge  to  deeper  faith.  $2.25 

THE   CRUCIBLE  OF  REDEMPTION 

Carlyle    Marney.    Stringent    messages 
reaffirm   the  vitality  of  Easter  as  the   essen- 
tial  affirmation   of  a   valid   Christian    faith. 
$2.25 

THEY   MET  AT  CALVARY 

W.   E.   Songster.   An   examination   of   Cal- 
vary  through    a   look    at   those    involved — 
the   Pharisees,   the   Sadducees,   Judas,   Pilate, 
the   thieves,   and   others.   $2 

WHY  HE  CAME 

Kenneth   O.   Eaton.   Seven   incisive   messages 
highlight    aspects    of    Jesus'    ministry    and 
provide    personal   guidance   and    inspiration 
for  mission   and   ministry.   $2.75 

AND  I  LOOK  FOR  THE  RESURRECTION 

Kay  M.   Baxter.   In   the   works   of   modern 
playwrights,   the   author  finds   counterparts 
for  the  Seven   Last  Words.   $2.25 

WINDOWS    ON    THE    PASSION 

Charles  C.   Wise,  Jr.   Poetic   meditations  on 
the  events  of  Passion  Week  reflect  views 
of  those  who  were  there.   $2.75 

MY   GOD,  WHY? 

Wallace    T.    Viets.    Eight   messages    based 
on   questions   asked    by    participants    in    the 
last  days  of  Jesus'   ministry.  $2.25 

THE  SEVEN    WORDS 

Clovis  G.  Chappell.  A  vivid  portrayal   of  the 
love    and    strength    of   our   Saviour   con- 
trasted  with    human    weakness   and    sin.    S2 

THE  EASTER   STORY  FOR   CHILDREN 
Ralph    W.   Sockmon.    Presents   the    idea   that 
Jesus'  victory  over  death  is  proof  of  God's 
love   for   his   children.   $2.25 

THE  MANNER  OF  THE  RESURRECTION 

Leslie  D.   Weatherhead     Thought-provoking 
discussion  of  the  Resurrection   in  relation 
to   psychical   research.   Paper,    SI 
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United  Methodists  allowed  two 
(Bishop  Washburn  and  Dr.  Cain) 
because  of  the  former  separate  par- 
ticipation by  the  two  denominations 
which  last  spring  formed  The  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Hardin  was  among  five  drafting 
commission  members  elected  at  large 
by   the   COCU  executive   committee. 

The  15-member  commission  is 
working  without  subcommissions. 
However,  separate  commissions  on 
unification  of  ministries,  unification  of 
memberships  and  structure  are  feed- 
ing data  and  ideas  to  the  plan  of 
union  commission. 

COCU's  next  plenary  session  will 
be  in  March  in  Atlanta. 

Combined   Investment  Funds 
Top  $23.7  Million 

The  combined  total  of  the  Method- 
ist Investment  Fund  (MIF)  and  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Invest- 
ment Fund  (EUBIF)  has  reached 
$23,773,431. 

The  two  church-extension  invest- 
ment funds  are  experiencing  growth 
as  they  move  toward  merger. 

The  combined  total  in  the  MIF 
and  the  EUBIF  includes  $21,504,- 
468  in  the  MIF  and  $2,268,963  in 
the  EUBIF.  The  funds  make  loans  to 
churches  at  7  percent  interest  and  pay 
investors   a   6  percent  return. 


CENTURY   CLUB 

Among  new  .  Century  Club 
members  this  month  is  a  Meth- 
odist woman  from  Cliile  who 
rose  on  her  100th  birthday  and 
cooked  her  own  breakfast  over 
a  wood  stove.  The  new  mem- 
bers are: 

Mrs.  Amos  P.  Armour,  100, 
Pleasant   Ridge,   Tenn. 

Mrs.  Bonson  (Annie)  Bell,  100, 
Darlington,  Wis. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  (Kathrina)  Bulloch, 
100,    El   Vergel,   Angol,  Chile. 

Mrs.  Cora  Taylor  Burdick,  100, 
Chicago,    III. 

Mrs.  Ludie  Charpia,  102,  Or- 
lando,   Fla. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Grant,  100, 
Peru,     III. 

Mrs.  Laura  Grove,  100,  Laurel, 
Md. 

Mrs.  Cora  Harmon,  100,  Ur- 
bana,    Ohio. 

Miss  Hattie  R.  Tippett,  100, 
Gaithersburg,   Md. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Yeoman,  100, 
Colby,    Kans. 

In  submitting  nominations  for 
tin  Century  Club,  please  in- 
clude the  nominee's  present  ad- 
rfn  vs.  date  of  birth,  name  of  the 
church  where  he  or  she  is  a 
member,  and  its  location. 
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VIEWPOINT     /    a  page  for  the  expression  of  opinion 


Behold  the  CITY 


T> 


HE  ILLUSTRATIONS  on  this  month's  cover  docu- 
ment the  tact  that  the  denominations  now  one  in 
The  United  Methodist  Church  historically  have 
been  frontier-minded — flexible,  adventurous,  ready 
to  respond  to  new  opportunities  and  needs. 

All  but  one,  that  is.  The  sixth,  depicting  unrest 
in  an  urban  setting,  is  more  a  question  than  a  state- 
ment of  accomplishment.  There  can  be  little  dis- 
puting that  the  city  is  a  frontier  for  today.  The 
dictionary  defines  "frontier"  as  "the  border  or 
advance  region  of  settlement  and  civilization" — - 
and  surely  the  future  of  civilization  is  in  the  cities. 
The  question  is  whether  our  church  will  respond 
to  this  contemporary  frontier  as  creatively  and 
effectively  as  it  did  with  earlier  frontier  situations. 

In  their  Episcopal  Address  to  the  Uniting  Confer- 
ence last  April,  our  bishops  declared: 

"Behold  the  city,  that  giant  striding  across  the 
earth's  face  ....  Those  who  bemoan  the  passing  of 
the  'frontier,'  meaning  the  subjugating  of  open  lands 
and  consequent  removing  of  the  lure  of  explora- 
tion, adventure,  and  fortune,  should  turn  their 
faces  toward  the  city  ....  Here  is  a  new 
frontier!  .  .  .  Here  it  is  that  the  ultimate  future 
of  the  gospel  itself  lies  open  before  us." 

Not  all  United  Methodists  accept  this  conclusion, 
much  less  the  deep  personal  and  institutional  com- 
mitments necessary  to  make  the  same  mark  on  the 
city  that  our  forebears  made  on  the  American 
frontier.  What  is  paradoxical,  however,  is  that  some 
of  the  obstacles  to  mission  in  metropolis  trace  to 
attitudes  and  situations  created  by  our  past  successes 
on  earlier  frontiers. 

One  of  these  obstacles  is  success.  United  Meth- 
odism is  fairly  comfortably  established  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  Protestant  denominations 
in  the  nation.  The  larger  the  institution,  however, 
the  less  inclined  it  is  to  take  risks — and  risks  are 
required  in  any  attempt  to  keep  up  with  rapidly 
changing  social  and  cultural  situations.  Can  we 
muster  the  same  boldness  in  addressing  the  urban 
frontier  as  that  which  characterized  the  circuit  riders 
of  yore,   or  the  first  missionaries   to  other   lands? 

A  second  problem  traces  to  the  very  adaptability 
of  the  church  to  changing  conditions,  an  adapta- 
bility that  often  spelled  success  rather  than  failure 
in  the  past.  Early  Methodists,  Evangelicals,  and 
United  Brethren  won  converts  and  influence  on 
earlier  frontiers  precisely  because  of  their  ability 
to  adjust  to  changing  conditions,  meet  new  needs, 
and  to  follow  and  relate  to  people  whoever  and 
wherever  they  were.  But  in  some  cases  that  adapta- 
bility has  blended  into  accommodation,  and  an 
uncritical  reflection  of  prevailing  community  atti- 
tudes. Churches  always  must  fight  the  tendency  to 
become  merely  spiritual  sanctioning  agencies  for 
what  people  want  to  think  and  do.  Some,  sadly, 
have  lost  that  battle.  As  Dean  Walter  G.  Muelder 
of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  recently 
observed, 

".  .  .  the  voluntarism  of  the  churches  is  so  often 
wedded  to  the  values  of  the  status  quo.  The  church 


is  ollen  weakest  where  the  crises  are  the  deepest 
because  the  social  system  as  a  whole  needs  struc- 
tural reforming  .  .  .  and  the  churches  are  accom- 
modated to  the  classes  that  resist  needed  social 
change." 

The  early  Wesleyan  movement  in  England  focused 
on  the  lower  classes,  those  not  in  power,  those 
ignored  by  established  churches  and  scorned  by 
society.  Similarly,  early  EUBs  and  Methodists  in 
America  sought  out  those  off  the  main  track — 
socially,  economically,  culturally,  geographically — 
and  made  them  the  focus  of  evangelization  and 
mission.  Have  we  the  courage  to  do  the  same 
today,  particularly  in  urban  settings? 

The  third  problem  is  again  the  result  of  a  pattern 
that  made  the  church  so  effective  in  an  earlier 
era.  United  Methodists  are  more  predominantly 
rural  and  small-town  people  than  the  national  popu- 
lation. Non-city  people  traditionally  have  looked 
down  on  urban  society  as  a  strange,  foreign,  and 
hostile  environment,  somehow  unsuitable  for 
"good"  people.  Even  city  churches  sometimes  have 
become  enclaves  reflecting  this  suspicion  and  trying 
to  shut  out  "different"  newcomers  in  their  area. 
In  an  uncomfortable  number  of  cases,  downtown 
churches  confronting  changing  neighborhoods  have 
pulled  up  stakes  and  moved  out  to  the  suburbs, 
leaving  a  vacuum  in  the  center  city  where  the  Word 
and  the  mission  of  the  church  are  most  needed. 

Again,  this  is  the  opposite  of  the  spirit  that  drove 
the  fathers  of  our  denomination.  Methodist 
preacher  lames  B.  Finley,  criticized  for  taking  his 
message  into  an  Ohio  dance  hall  in  1811,  defended 
himself  by  declaring,  "The  gospel  is  to  be  preached 
to  every  creature,  and  I  will  go  to  any  place  this 
side  of  hell!"  We  must  take  the  same  attitude 
into  the  cities  today. 

Finally,  we  have  a  problem  stemming  from 
denominational  pride.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  our  heritage  and  our  identity,  but  occasionally 
we  slide  into  harmful  self-centeredness  and  provin- 
cialism— and  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  truly 
ecumenical  action  which  is  essential  in  the  urban 
situation.  Any  city  is  a  complex  and  interconnected 
network  of  powerful  systems,  and  change  can  be 
achieved  only  when  these  systems  are  redirected 
to  human  needs,  values,  and  aspirations.  This  power 
can  be  mustered  only  with  a  concentration  of 
ecumenical  strategy  and  energy. 

Proper  attitudes  are  crucial  if  the  church  is  to 
be  as  relevant  today  and  tomorrow  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  We  have  been  at  our  best  in  answering 
the  challenge  of  a  frontier.  Today,  the  critical  new 
frontier  is  the  urban  situation.  In  the  words  of 
Hartzell  Spence,  "The  church  advances  only  as  it 
thrusts  into  the  problems  of  tomorrow  by  incisive 
action  on  the  problems  of  today." 

The  question  is  not,  then,  what  the  church  might 
or  perhaps  should  do  in  the  urban  situation.  It  is, 
"What  must  we  do?"  The  future  of  the  church,  if 
not  the  nation  and  the  world,  hinges  on  how  effec- 
tively we  respond.  —YOUR  EDITORS 
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What  Today's  Teens  Ar 

As  a  long-time  youth  counselor  and  writer  of  'Teens  Together/  Dr.  White  is  attuned  to  the 
teen  generation  which,  like  the  rest  of  us,  imbibes  richly  of  life's  glory  and  absurdity,  dreams  and  despair. 


By  DALE  WHITE 


Y< 


OU  OUGHT  TO  BURY  them  at  12  and  dig  them 
up  at  18,"  said  one  mother  a  few  years  ago.  Today 
she  probably  would  suggest  that  they  remain  buried 
until  age  30. 

Margaret  Mead  gives  a  different  description  of 
America's  young  generation.  "They  are  the  current 
scapegoats  for  adult  apathy,  indifference,  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  lack  of  imagination,"  she  believes. 

\s  soon  as  adults  find  out  that  I  write  Together's 
Teens  Together  column,  they  invariably  ask,  "What 
arc  young  people  really  like  these  days?  What  arc 
the)   saying  in  their  letters?" 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are  teen-agers  like 
these  days?"  I  usually  say  that  they  are  like  people. 
They  imbibe  richly  ol  the  glory  and  the  absurdity,  the 
joy  and  the  sadness,  the  dreams  and  despair,  the  ups 
and  downs   that   the  rest  of  us  experience. 

They  are  long  hair  and  short  hair,  long  skirt  and 
mini-skirt,  committed  and  la/y.  brilliant  and  dull. 
They  like  symphony  and  opera,  folk  music  and  the 
new  rock.  They  are  artists  and  football  players.  They 
write  from  places  you  never  heard  of.  with  RR  #1 
on  their  return  addresses,  from  Harlem  and  Viet  Nam. 

A   boy  complains  that   he  isn't   allowed  to  date   the 


girl  he  loves  because  he  comes  from  a  big  mansion  on 
a  high  hill,  and  her  parents  assume  he  must  therefore 
be  something  of  a  playboy.  A  girl  writes  from  a 
weather-beaten  cabin  in  some  deep  hollow  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  wondering  if  someone  would 
like  to  buy  her  homemade  wreaths  and  greenery  so 
that  she  can  give  her  brothers  and  sisters  a  good 
Christmas.  Her  father  is  dead,  her  mother  is  sick. 

Young  people's  interests  and  problems  tend  to  fall 
into  three  categories,  which  we  may  classify  for  this 
discussion  as  "Life  With  Parents,"  "Sex  and  Love," 
and  "The  Clash  of  Values." 

Life  With  Parents 

As  you  might  imagine,  young  people  worry  about 
life  with  their  parents.  The  so-called  "generation  gap" 
is  a  perennial  problem.  Sociologists  say  diis  gap  is 
widened  in  our  time  by  the  universalizing  of  adoles- 
cence, in  contrast  with  all  societies  prior  to  ours  in 
which  only  a  privileged  few  youngsters  could  enjoy 
long  years  of  adolescence.  In  the  past,  most  went  to 
work  soon  after  puberty  on  father's  farm,  at  the  mill, 
or  with  the  fishing  fleet — and  into  adulthood. 

Today  the  specialized  nature  of  work  life  requires 
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years  of  education  for  our  young.  Affluence  has  made 
it  possible  for  most  of  them  to  enjoy  at  least  some 
study  or  training  beyond  high  school.  The  release  of 
millions  of  youths  from  adult  responsibilities  until 
their  mid  20s  has  brought  the  development  of  a  youth 
culture,  and  that  culture  has  developed  symbols, 
images,  life-styles,  and  commitments  of  its  own.  Its 
overwhelming  presence  in  the  electronic  media  means 
that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  Some  young  people  resist 
the  pull  of  youth  culture,  while  others  embrace  it 
enthusiastically.  All  are  influenced  by  it. 

Parents  and  youths  within  the  same  household  live  to 
some  extent  in  different  cultures.  Those  cultures  over- 
lap and  run  into  each  other,  of  course,  but  at  crucial 
points  they  go  their  separate  ways.  Unable  to  under- 
stand and  often  threatened  by  attitudes  and  loyalties 
they  see  their  young  embracing,  parents  achieve  an 
uneasy  truce  by  setting  aside  a  little  "bedroom  reserva- 
tion" where  their  young  people  can  listen  to  their 
rocking  records,  tack  up  their  psychedelic  posters,  and 
invite  their  friends  to  talk  their  kind  of  talk.  Parental 
communication  consists  of  an  occasional  shout  through 
the  closed  door,  "Will  you  kids  turn  that  primitive 
noise  down!  The  rest  of  us  don't  care  to  hear  it!" 


Small  wonder  that  the  young  people  bought  Simon 
and  Garfunkel's  Sound  of  Silence  in  such  numbers: 

"And  in  the   naked  land  I  saw  ten  thousand 

people,  maybe  more, 
People  talking  without  speaking, 
People  hearing  without  listening, 
People  writing  songs  that  voices  never  shared. 
No  one  dared  disturb  the  sound  of  silence."  1 

Merton  Strommen  in  Profiles  of  Church  Youth 
(Concordia,  $5.95),  a  careful  study  of  3,000  Lutheran 
high-school  students,  comes  to  the  surprising  finding 
that  one  of  the  most  vivid  worries  of  young  people  is 
"a  troubled  awareness  of  family  discord."  He  con- 
cludes: "Youth  are  more  disturbed  over  family  dis- 
harmony than  adults  realize.  Adults  tend  to  under- 
estimate the  degree  to  which  youth  idealize  a  home 
knit  together  in  love." 

Parents  make  a  lot  over  the  way  teen-agers  struggle 
against  authority.  The  youngsters  are  often  quite  loud 
in  their  protest  of  parental  restrictions.  But  Strommen 
finds  the  young  people  troubled  far  more  by  a  lack 
of  communication  and  understanding  in  the  home. 

"That  isn't  mentioned  in  our  family,"  a  girl  writes. 
"My  folks  would  kill  me  if  I  told  them  what  I  really 
think  about  integration,"  another  says. 

Members  of  the  youth  fellowship  in  our  church, 
when  asked  how  communication  could  be  improved 
in  their  homes  and  how  parents  would  be  easier  to 
talk  with,  gave  such  comments  as  these: 

"If  they  were  more  open-minded  toward  what  the 
kids  say."  "If  they  would  remember  that  they  had 
their  own  generation  gap."  "If  they  would  try  to  under- 
stand our  language."  "If  they  didn't  humor  us  and 
take  the  attitude  that  we  are  just  going  through  a 
stage."  "If  they  would  remember  that  they  were 
against  the  establishment  when  they  were  our  age." 
"If  they  realized  that  times  have  changed,  and  not 
think  things  are  the  same  as  they  remember  in  their 
youth."  "If  they  would  practice  what  they  preach."  "If 
we  felt  they  were  really  interested  in  what  we  are 
saying."  "If  they  didn't  become  upset." 

Teens  Together  readers  are  especially  incensed  at 
blind,  brute  authoritarianism:  "Dad  always  has  to  be 
right.  He  thinks  any  question  is  an  attack,  and  flies 
into  a  rage  when  anyone  doesn't  rubber-stamp  every- 
thing he  says."  Or,  "They  encourage  me  to  express 
my  opinion,  but  when  I  do,  they  always  say,  'Oh, 
you're  just  a  kid.  What  do  you  know?' " 

Especially  devastating  to  young  people  are  tension 
and  hostility  between  father  and  mother.  "Mother  and 
Daddy  can't  talk  to  each  other  anymore,"  a  boy  writes. 

A  girl  writes: 

"My  problem  is  about  my  mom  and  dad.  Then 
are  going  to  separate.  I  don't  really  know  how  it  all 
started  because  both  Mom  and  Dad  have  been  giv- 
ing me  different  stories.  .  .  they  keep  everything 
so  secret  from  each  other.  They  can't  talk  anything 
over  like  they  used  to. 

"My  mom  said  that  if  they  separate,  my  sister  and 
I  will  have  to  choose.  My  sister  already  told  Mom 


1  From   The  Sound   of   Silence  by   Paul   Simon.   ©   1964    Charing    Cro 
Music.    Used   with  permission  o)  the  publisher. — Your  Editors 
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tint  she  was  staying  with  her.  But  I  don't  know 
wh.it    I'm    going   to  do.    I    love   them   l)oth   so   much 

thai  il  I  live  with  one,  I'll  !>••  thinking  ol  the  other 
I  either  wanl  both  or  not  at  all.  II  I  go  with  Dad, 
I'll  los.-  Mom's  love.  Hut  il  I  go  with  Mom,  it  might 

hurt    Dad. 

"1  keep  praying  to  Cod  that  he  will  show  me  how 
to  gel  thrin  had  together.  Hut  if  I  lose  both  Mom 

and  \}.u\,  1  know  that  Cod  will  love  and  protect  me." 

S,,  the  young  people  hear  their  deepest  feelings 
expressed  in  the-  words  of  Simon  and  Garfunkel: 

'"  'Fools*,  I  said.    You  do  not  know 
Silence  like  a  cancer  grows; 
Hear  my  words  that  I  might  teach  you 
Take  my  arms  that  I  might  reach  you  .  .   ' 
lint   my  words,  like  silent  raindrops,  fell 
And  echoed  in  the  well  of  silence!'1 

Sex  and  Love 

Young  people  in  many  schools  today  have  the 
advantage  of  programs  of  sex  education.  Unfortunate- 
ly, many  barren  places  remain  wherein  a  young 
person  can  turn  only  to  the  street  corner  for  some 
desperately  sought  understanding  of  his  sexuality. 

A  young  man  writes,  "Please  help  me.  I  am  a  boy, 
15.  I  have  a  very  bad  problem  with  masturbation.  For 
a  long  time  I  didn't  even  know  what  I  was  doing,  but 
finally  I  found  out.  I  read  someplace  that  it  is  very 
harmful  to  do  this.  Since  then  I  have  tried  to  stop, 
but  I  can't.  Please  tell  me  how  to  stop."  [Teens 
Together,  July,  1968,  page  54.] 

This  letter  is  enough  to  release  a  flood  of  response 
from  young  people  and  adults,  all  requesting  litera- 
ture which  can  help  them  to  understand  and  accept 
themselves.  Then  suddenly  one  recalls  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  youngsters  growing  up  in  towns  or 
neighborhoods  where  all  the  books  about  sex  are 
locked  in  a  special  place  in  the  town  library,  where 
sex  education  consists  wholly  of  films  about  menstrua- 
tion presented  to  young  girls  and  their  mothers,  and 
where  young  people  would  not  dare  to  buy  even  a 
copy  of  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall's  Love  and  the  Facts  of 
Life  (Association  Press,  95^)  unless  they  could  sneak 
it   into  the  house  and  hide  it  in  a  dresser  drawer. 

The  more  counseling  I  have  done  in  recent  years, 
the  more  convinced  I  have  become  that  charges  of 
criminal  negligence  could  justifiably  be  brought 
against  parents  and  community  leaders  who  allow 
this  shameless  neglect  of  elemental  health  education. 

We  have  moved  tar  beyond  this  in  most  places. 
Schools  now  generally  teach  anatomy  and  physiology. 
They  skirt  the  i'd^r  of  sex  ethics  rather  nimbly,  taking 
care  not  to  offend  any  religion.  They  are  even  bold 
enough  to  dabble  in  the  psychology  of  sex. 

This  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes.  Unfortunately,  the 
language  ol  feeling  is  left  out  of  most  of  it.  What 
teacher  would  dare  to  allow  a  classroom  discussion 
to  go  very  deeply  into  a  sharing  of  the  feelings  which 
accompany  our  sexuality,  or  to  assign  readings  in 
contemporary  literature  which  would  illuminate  this 
forbidden  subject? 

Dr.  Norman  L.  Paul,  a  very  creative  psychiatrist  in 


Boston,  says  this  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  strong 
and  universal  feelings  which  move  men  is  hurting 
youth.  He  sees  parents,  for  instance,  who  are  still  so 
wounded  by  their  own  childhood  feelings  of  grief, 
loneliness,  or  anxiety  that  they  try  to  block  their 
expression  in  the  lives  of  their  children.  When  the 
youngsters  are  hit  by  these  vivid  emotions,  they  are 
unprepared  for  them,  are  unable  to  share  them,  and 
often  do  not  even  understand  that  everyone  feels  this 
way  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  theme  of  the  broken  heart  is  another  one  that 
runs  through  a  large  proportion  of  the  letters  to  Teens 
Together.  To  the  young  person  who  for  the  first  time 
has  dared  to  overcome  his  shyness  and  to  reach  out 
across  the  "abyss  of  his  aloneness"  to  another  human 
being,  loss  of  that  early  love  is  devastating.  His  in- 
experience leaves  him  vulnerable  to  the  full  impact 
of  his  hurt.  Later  he  will  build  defenses,  but  now  he 
is  exposed.  If  secret  sexual  fantasies  or  sex  play  were 
a  part  of  this  love,  guilt  may  mix  with  grief  to  com- 
pound the  distress. 

How  fortunate  is  the  youngster  whose  parents  can 
empathize  with  him  in  his  suffering!  This  young  per- 
son knows  that  his  parents  suffered  similar  pain  in 
their  youth,  and  that  they  lived  through  it,  grew  up, 
and  now  can  function  very  well. 

Other  young  people  can  only  express  their  feelings 
in  letters  to  Teens  Together.  How  does  it  feel  to  be 
caught  in  an  out-of-bounds  love  affair?  Or  to  be  in 
love  for  the  first  time?  Or  to  be  pregnant  out  of  wed- 
lock and  have  to  give  up  your  baby?  Or  to  be  a 
homosexual  in  a  society  which  loathes  homosexuals? 

"I  am  writing  to  ask  you  for  help.  I  have  come  to 
wonder  if  it  isn't  better  to  kill  oneself  rather  than  to 
continue  living  with  a  past  that  is  so  horrid  that 
you  can't  even  think  about  it  without  getting  sick 
to  your  stomach.  I  am  18  and  an  active  Methodist. 
Yet  I  am  a  homosexual,  a  liar,  and  a  cheat.  Would 
you  believe  that  at  my  age  I  have  been  out  with 
girls,  but  have  never  kissed  one  or  held  her  hand? 
How  can  God  ever  love  someone  like  me?  I  feel 
guilty  even  when  I  pray.  Please  try  to  help  me  be- 
cause, stupid  as  it  may  sound,  I  love  people  and  I 
want  to  help  them." 

Life  is  always  more  humane  and  gentle  among 
those  who  can  accept  and  share  the  wide  range  of 
their  human  feelings.  In  opening  out  the  language  of 
hidden  emotion  in  Teens  Together,  our  hope  is  that 
our  young  people  will  be  able  to  see  themselves  in 
others,  and  no  longer  be  so  alone. 

The  Clash  of  Values 

Young  people  feel  the  crunch  of  conflicting  value 
claims  perhaps  more  sensitively  now  than  ever  before. 
Surprisingly,  Dr.  Strommen  found  that  rural  young 
people  are  often  more  disturbed  by  conflicting  ethical 
standards  than  urban  youth  are.  He  concluded  that 
youth  in  the  cities  have  better  chances  of  finding 
other  persons  who  share  their  standards  and  values. 

American  young  people  always  have  grown  up  in 
a  heterogeneous  society.  Think  of  the  bitter  conflicts 
between  urban  ethnic  groups  and  rural,  white,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestants  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  over 
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Prohibition.  Even  today  young  people  note  our 
deep  ambivalence  over  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Today,  thanks  to  TV  and  rapid  social  change, 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  young  people  to  isolate 
themselves  within  a  comfortable  pocket  of  agreed 
values.  Contradictory  standards  are  thrown  at  them 
from  all  sides. 

Even  harder  for  youths  to  take  is  the  glaring  gap 
between  deed  and  creed  in  our  society.  In  earlier 
times,  this  gap  was  disguised  by  elaborate  ration- 
alizations. "Why  do  Negroes  always  do  the  dirtiest 
work,  Daddy?"  We  had  an  answer.  "Why  can  boys 
stay  out  late  and  not  girls?"  We  gave  our  ready  reply. 
"Why  does  the  Bible  say,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  but 
then  we  give  medals  to  those  who  do  it  well?"  The 
answer  was  at  hand.  Everybody  agreed,  nobody 
argued,  so  it  seemed  reasonable. 

But  now,  because  of  television  and  the  impact  of 
social  change,  young  people  feel  a  credibility  gap 
between  the  values  we  profess  and  the  way  we  act. 

Perhaps  they  feel  within  themselves  the  primitive 
tribal  exultation  at  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
hunt  and  are  scandalized  by  their  own  feelings.  They 
are  vividly  aware  of  the  foreign  policy  debate  over 
our  presence  in  Viet  Nam.  So  they  sing  their  social 
protest  songs  and  plan  for  a  better  world: 

"On  a  strange  and  distant  liill 

A  young  man's  lying  very  still, 

His  arms  icill  never  hold  his  child 

Because  a  bullet  running  uild 

Has  struck  him  down!  And  now  we  cry: 

'Dear  God!  Oh  why,  oh  why!' 

But  who  will  answer?"  2 

Whatever  else  we  may  have  been  doing  wrong,  we 
seem  to  have  managed  to  instill  in  a  growing  num- 
ber of  youths  a  fine  ethical  sensitivity. 

But  their  idealism  has  made  young  people  even  more 
impatient  with  adult  compromises  and  moral  lapses. 

Conflict  over  interracial  dating,  for  example,  has 
emerged  in  Teens  Together  letters  in  the  past  few 
months.  Apparently  we  have  grown  as  a  culture  to  the 
point  where  we  can  at  least  talk  about  this  emotionally 
charged  issue.  Film  makers  and  television  producers 
have  taken  it  off  the  list  of  tabooed  subjects.  So  the 
letters  are  now  coming  in — from  a  parent: 

"My  husband  and  I  do  not  feel  we  are  prejudiced, 
and  we  have  taught  our  children  that  no  one  should 
be  judged  by  the  color  of  his  skin.  Apparently  we 
have  done  our  job  well,  because  now  our  children 
think  it  is  right  to  date  and  marry  a  Negro.  We  don't 
want  them  to,  so  now  we  are  confused.  Perhaps 
we  are  prejudiced  to  some  extent.  What  can  we 
tell  them?" 

And  from  a  high-school  youth: 

"My  class  at  school  had  only  one  Negro  girl — me. 
I  have  been  pretty  popular  with  the  kids  in  all  sets, 
and  was  elected  an  officer  of  my  class.  Naturally, 
I  established  a  rapport  with  the  middle-class  whites 
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I  was  raised  with,  and  not  the  Negroes  in  my  im- 
mediate community  and  the  inner-city  church  I 
attend. 

"As  time  went  on,  I  found  it  only  natural  to  want 
to  date  white  boys,  not  because  they  were  white, 
but  because  the  standards  of  intelligence,  manners, 
and  social  behavior  of  middle-class,  all-American 
guys  are  the  criteria  I  want  to  set  for  my  dates.  Most 
of  the  Negro  young  men  in  my  area  do  not  fill  these 
standards.  So  when  the  class  president  took  me  to 
the  senior  prom,  my  friends  understood,  but  others 
found  it  quite  incredible,  as  you  can  imagine.  Now 
I  am  entering  college,  and  wonder  about  dating." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  growing  numbers  of  young 
people  see  nothing  wrong  with  interracial  dating. 
Nor  are  they  impressed  with  the  traditional  arguments 
against  interracial  marriage.  Young  people  used  to 
understand  when  we  would  say,  "Interracial  dating 
leads  to  mixed  marriages,  and  this  is  bad  for  the 
children  because  they  will  suffer  all  sorts  of  discrim- 
ination and  rejection."  Now  our  young,  impatient 
idealists  are  likely  to  bristle  and  say,  "Then  it  is  about 
time  somebody  changed  that  miserable  state  of  af- 
fairs!" And  they  are  willing  to  try  it  themselves. 

In  this  as  in  other  areas  of  value  conflict,  it  is  vitally 
important  for  parents  to  be  scrupulously  honest  with 
their  sons  and  daughters.  Young  people  do  not  want 
to  hear  arguments  based  on  false  premises.  Nor  do 
they  respect  us  when  we  cloak  our  own  personal  tastes 
or  self-interest  in  glowing  ethical  or  religious  robes. 
They  want  to  know  where  we  stand  and  what  we  ex- 
pect of  them  and  the  reasons  why. 

In  many  places  in  our  country  today  interracial 
dating  could  be  seriously  disruptive,  perhaps  even 
bringing  severe  reprisals  upon  the  families  involved. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  young  people  should  be  told 
in  direct  language  precisely  what  is  involved.  In  other 
areas,  particularly  on  many  college  campuses,  inter- 
racial dating  has  become  a  valued  pattern.  In  major 
urban  centers  growing  numbers  of  interracial  families 
are  finding  a  ready  acceptance,  and  their  children  are 
made  to  feel  at  home  in  school  and  church. 

Our  generation  has  a  tendency  to  absolutize  the 
merely  familiar.  Young  people  are  led  to  believe  that 
all  true  Christians  follow  certain  styles  in  personal 
taste  or  conduct.  All  sensible  Christians,  they  are  told, 
refrain  from  smoking  and  drinking,  shave  their  whisk- 
ers, wear  their  hair  short  and  their  skirts  long,  and  like 
only  "good"  music. 

Yet,  our  sons  and  daughters  do  meet  attractive  and 
dedicated  Christians  who  wear  beards  and  long  hair, 
dress  in  mini-skirts  and  sandals,  are  crazy  about  the 
new  rock  music  and  participate  in  street  demonstra- 
tions against  racism  and  Viet  Nam. 

In  my  experience,  most  of  the  college  young  people 
who  have  grown  up  in  good  Christian  homes  will  work 
at  forging  a  style  of  life  for  themselves  with  a  great 
deal  of  ethical  sensitivity  and  perspective.  That  style 
may  not  look  like  the  life  which  we  find  most  fitting 
to  our  taste  and  comfort,  but  who  is  to  say  that  it 
cannot  be  a  valid  Christian  form?  And  how  can  new 
life  come  into  our  churches  unless  we  are  open  to 
these  new  forms?  □ 
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Dr.  W.  Burleigh  Matthew  says  he  and  his  wife  Sue 

.in-  "impatient  Methodists."  Some  people  call  them  "junk 

dealers."  But  hundreds  of  people  of  all  ages  in 

India  know  they  are  miracle  workers. 
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HEN  THEY  went  on  their  trip  around  the 
world  in  1960,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Burleigh  Matthew  of 
Indianapolis  were  typical  sightseers.  In  India,  how- 
ever, they  got  off  the  tourist  trail  long  enough  to  visit 
Paul  and  Mable  Wagner,  Methodist  missionaries  in 
rural   Udgir.  That  visit  changed  their  lives. 

"The  Wagners  dreamed  of  someday  having  a  12-bed 
hospital."  Mrs.  Matthew  recalls.  "They  were  sur- 
rounded by  about  350,000  people— without  a  nurse, 
doctor,  technician,  or  dentist.  We  came  hack  to  the 
United  States  determined  to  do  something  about  put- 
ting up  some  medical  buildings." 

Since  then  Burleigh  and  Sue  Matthew  have  invested 
thousands  of  man-hours  and  dollars  in  their  India 
project.  The  results  have  been  staggering:  a  25-bed 
hospital,  a  leprosarium,  an  ambulance,  75  tons  of 
medical  supplies.  59  scholarships.  200.000  pairs  of 
eyeglasses,   and  more.  When   they  revisited   India  in 


UNUSUAL 
Methodists 


1962  and  1966,  Dr.  Matthew  went  from  village  to 
village  to  hold  clinics  and  perform  eye  operations. 

The  eye  specialist  and  his  wife  have  received  help 
from  some  5,000  friends.  Medical  groups  furnish  medi- 
cine and  equipment.  Groups  and  individuals  give 
everything  from  cash  and  eyeglasses  to  old  jewelry. 
The  sorting  and  packing  of  supplies  and  equipment 
is  carried  on  in  the  family  garage. 

The  need  for  materials  for  their  India  project  is 
endless.  "We  are  concentrating  now  on  collecting  eye- 
glasses and  dentures,  sterling  silver  and  gold  articles, 
cancelled  stamps,  and  pennies  for  Poona  (to  build  a 
church  in  that  city),"  they  report. 

The  project  was  dubbed  Operation  Better  Under- 
standing because  it  has  changed  the  Matthews'  entire 
concept  of  Christianity.  As  Mrs.  Matthew  explains, 
"We  found  that  you  can  go  out  and  do  all  the  good 
works  you  want  to,  but  until  you  find  that  you  need 
God  too,  you  will  never  accomplish  much  with  your 
life." 

On  the  few  Sundays  when  they  aren't  out  speaking, 
the  Matthews  attend  North  United  Methodist  Church 
where — appropriately — they  both  serve  on  the  com- 
mission on  missions.  Dr.  Matthew  continues  Iris  busy 
practice  and  occasionally  works  in  some  bass  fishing 
— "at  which  I've  been  well  blessed."  Mrs.  Matthew 
has  been  active  in  Women's  Society  work.  They  have 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  are  medical  students.  □ 


K_)n  JANUARY  28,  "Aunt  Martha"  Aldrich,  as  she  is 
known  by  her  Brock,  Nebr.,  friends,  celebrates  her 
109th  birthday.  Does  she  have  a  secret  diet,  a  special 
exercise  or  habit  that  accounts  for  her  longevity,  re- 
porters always  want  to  know.  "I'm  just  here  because 
God  willed  it,"  she  replies. 

As  a  child,  Mrs.  Aldrich  did  some  traveling  by  ox- 
cart. At  the  age  of  99,  she  took  her  first  airplane  ride. 
But  the  greatest  invention  of  her  lifetime,  she  main- 
tains, was  the  electric  light.  She  was  19  years  old 
at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Aldrich  continues  an  active  interest  in  Brock. 
to  which  she  moved  from  Indiana  as  a  girl  in  1871  and 
\\  lure  she  now  lives  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dougherty.  She  has  been  a  member  of  Brock  United 
Methodist  Church  for  91  years,  and  is  tire  state's  oldest 
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"Aunt  Martha"  Aldrich  was  five  years  old  when 
Abraham   Lincoln  was  shot.  A  few  days  after  the  inauguration 
of  our  nation's  37th  President,  she  reaches  her  109th 
birthday.  As  usual,  she  voted  in  November. 


member  of  both  Eastern  Star  and  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  She  is  also  the  oldest  ex-coed 
of  what  is  now  Peru  (Nebr.)  State  College. 

In  addition  to  her  daughter,   Mrs.   Aldrich  has   a 
son,  Campbell,  who  also  lives  in  Brock.  □ 


COMMUNICATIONS ,"  says  Webster's  Diction- 
ary, is  "a  technique  for  expressing  ideas  effectively  in 
speech  or  writing  or  through  the  arts."  John  J.  Akar, 
distinguished  African  layman  of  the  former  Evangel- 
ical United  Brethren  Church,  is  one  of  the  rare 
individuals  who  excel  in  all  three  forms  of  communi- 
cation. 

He  is  perhaps  most  widely  known  as  a  broadcast- 
media  expert.  For  10  years  he  directed  broadcasting 
for  the  Sierra  Leone  Broadcasting  Service.  Now,  as 
secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  Broadcasting  Confer- 
ence, headquartered  in  London,  Mr.  Akar  guides  radio 
and  television  broadcasting  in  the  28  independent 
countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  He  calls  the 
conference  an  "enormous  think  tank"  which  studies 
broadcasting  trends  and  tries  to  predict  future  needs 
of  the  more  than  900  million  people  in  the  Common- 
wealth audience.  He  directs  special  study  in  such 
areas  as  automation  in  broadcasting,  color  television, 
satellite  transmissions,  local  broadcasting,  and  media 
development  in  new  countries. 


John   J.  Akar,   well-known   layman    in    the   former 
EUB  Church,  is  both  musician  and  playwright.  A  foremost 
communicator,  he  has  studied  broadcasting  firsthand 
throughout  Africa,  the  U.S.,  and  Europe. 


A  major  concern  of  his  is  the  "Africanization"  of 
African  broadcasting:  "African  media  must  not  be 
blind  carbon  copies  of  Anglo-American  broadcasting," 
he  warns  because  such  programming  does  not  fully 
relate  to  the  African  situation.  "Films  of  cowboys  and 
Indians  .  .  .  hardly  help  the  African." 

Mr.  Akar,  married  and  father  of  five  daughters, 
is  known  in  his  native  Sierra  Leone  as  founder  and 
director  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Dance  Troupe,  which 
performed  at  the  1964  New  York  World's  Fair  and 
toured  the  world  twice.  He  also  composed  his  nation's 
national  anthem.  His  full-length  play  Valley  Without 
Echo  has  been  performed  in  London,  Windsor,  Free- 
town, Monrovia,  and  at  the  Community  Church, 
New  York  City.  Another  play,  Cry  Tainha,  has  re- 
ceived literary  acclaim. 

After  attending  EUB-rclaled  schools  in  Africa,  Mr. 
Akar  attended  Otterbein  College  at  Westerville,  Ohio, 
and  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  He 
has  done  graduate  work  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  at  the  African  Studies  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Each  year  he  lectures  on  African 
themes  at  U.S.  universities. 

The  popular  communicator  was  awarded  the  title 
Member  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  in  1966.  □ 
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HOW  TO 
HELP  A 
FRIEND 
IN 
SORROW 


By  R.  C.  PLANT 

Pastor,  Wesley  Mimico  United  Church 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 
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HEX  MY  WIFE  was  stricken  with  what  the 
doctor  called  a  last  illness,  I  stepped  out  of  the  house 
one  day  just  as  a  clergyman  acquaintance  was  driving 
hy.  He  recognized  me,  slammed  on  his  brakes,  backed 
up,  and  got  out. 

"How's  your  wife?"  he  asked.  I  heard  nothing  in  his 
question  but  curiosity  and  formality.  We  had  argued 
in  the  past  on  theological  grounds;  I  knew  he  had  tried 
to  win  some  of  my  people  to  his  denomination. 

I  answered  his  questions  courteously,  and  when  he 
felt  he  could  leave,  he  gave  me  a  professional  smile 
and  said,  "Well,  chin  up — knees  down!"  With  that  he 
got  into  his  car  and  drove  off.  He  left  me  churning 
inside,  in  no  fit  humour  to  go  to  hospital  visiting. 

A  few  days  later  I  drove  to  a  neighbouring  town  to 
keep  a  weekly  engagement.  A  fellow  clergyman  met 
me  for  coffee.  As  we  sat  together  he  said,  "How  is 
she?"  I  told  him.  As  the  full  significance  of  my  words 
became  clear,  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  He  at- 
tempted no  glib  words  of  comfort,  quoted  no  scrip- 
ture texts,  gave  me  no  urgent  messages  of  faith.  Like 
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Jesus,  he  quietly  wept.  I  have  never  been  so  com- 
forted and  so  warmed  by  Christian  love  as  I  was  at 
that  moment. 

During  the  following  months,  I  have  watched  with 
interest  the  effect  such  encounters  have  had  upon 
me,  and  have  formulated  some  suggestions  for  those 
who  want  to  express  sympathy.  Of  course  each  of  us 
is  an  individual.  What  helps  one  may  not  help  an- 
other. I  can  only  say  that  my  experience  leads  me  to 
make  these  comments. 

Don't  say  it  unless  you  honestly  feel  it. 

Clergy  worry  about  conducting  funerals  because 
we  know  that  one  who  mourns  is  more  sensitive  to 
insincerity  than  at  other  times.  In  normal  social  inter- 
course, some  flattery,  some  exaggeration  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. But  when  someone  hurts,  only  careful  truth 
can  comfort.  Such  words  can  properly  come  from 
those  who  have  shared  better  times,  not  from  casual 
acquaintances. 

People  I  didn't  recognize  would  sidle  up  to  me  in 
the  hospital  corridor  or  in  the  city  streets  and  ask, 
with  unction,  "How's  your  wife?"  I'd  always  reply 
"Fine,  thanks"  even  though  I  knew  she  was  dying. 
Her  anguish  was  too  sacred  to  share  with  strangers. 
To  me  that  question  is  on  a  par  with,  "Do  you  love 
your  wife?" 

A  few  years  ago  I  baptized,  received  into  church 
membership,  and  buried  a  man  my  own  age,  who 
knew  for  over  half  a  year  that  he  had  a  fatal  disease. 
Between  treatments  he  would  go  to  work  and  try 
hard  to  arrange  his  affairs  so  his  wife  and  children 
would  be  left  with  some  security. 

I  got  to  know  him  quite  well,  and  we  talked  frank- 
ly about  death,  because  he  knew  my  wife  had  received 
a  similar  sentence.  One  evening  he  was  in  a  foul  hu- 
mour because  casual  acquaintances  had  kept  asking 
him  how  he  felt,  and  how  things  were  going.  They 
seemed  to  have  a  morbid  interest  in  the  rumors  circu- 
lating about  his  condition. 

"How  are  you,  Craig?  How  are  you?"  he  mimicked 
their  tones.  "Wouldn't  they  get  a  surprise  if  I  told 
them  how  I  really  am?"  He  laughed.  "Next  time  I'm 
asked  that  question  I'll  look  them  calmly  in  the  eye 
and  say  'dying  of  course'!" 

Then  he  thought  a  moment  and  added,  "No,  I  won't 
do  that,  because  then  they  would  feel  the  necessity  to 
sympathize.  They  wouldn't  know  how  and  we'd  both 
be  embarrassed." 

Don't  express  yourself  in  extravagant  terms. 

How  hard  we  struggle  to  say  words  that  will  be 
helpful.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  at  funerals 
to  preach  something  called  a  "eulogy."  Therein  the 
clergyman  would  extol  the  departed's  virtues  in  the 
presence  of  the  family  who  often  knew  the  minister 
was  making  a  fool  of  himself. 

Good  taste,  of  course,  prevents  us  from  candor  that 
hurts,  but  wisdom  ought  to  prevent  us  from  effusive- 
ness. Most  of  us  who  are  faced  with  serious  disloca- 


tion of  personal  lives  are  deeply  grateful  when  it  is 
not  brought  to  our  attention  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity. 

Most  of  the  congregation  takes  an  interest  in  the 
clergyman's  personal  life.  As  I  stood  in  the  pulpit, 
every  worshiper  knew  that  we  momentarily  expected 
a  summons  to  the  hospital  room  and  the  long  struggle 
with  pain  would  be  ended.  Can  you  imagine  the  dif- 
ficulty that  would  be  mine  if  every  person,  on  the 
way  out  of  church,  expressed  sympathy  or  asked  ques- 
tions? 

I  discussed  this  with  my  wife's  doctor,  who  was  also 
a  member  of  our  session.  We  agreed  that,  unusual  as 
it  might  be,  an  announcement  might  be  made  to  spare 
the  family  constant  comments.  One  Sunday  I  said: 

"The  condition  of  my  wife  remains  unchanged.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  your  concern,  and  ask  you  only 
to  realize  how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  answer  your 
oft-repeated  questions.  Please  be  assured  that  I  will 
accept  your  silence  as  the  deepest  and  kindest  ex- 
pression of  sympathy." 

To  help  further,  I  let  it  be  known  that  three  family 
friends  would  always  be  aware  of  the  situation,  and 
questions  could  be  directed  their  way.  The  peace,  the 
comfortable  silence,  was  wonderful.  Each  of  us  went 
his  way,  doing  what  was  necessary,  but  feeling  the 
love  expressed  in  courteous  quiet. 

Dont  tell  about  some  experience  of  your  own  that 
is  similar. 

Everyone  who  suffers  or  mourns  has  an  intensely 
personal  relationship  to  his  pain.  It  is  not  comforting 
to  tell  him  that  this  happened  to  your  Aunt  Susie, 
and  this  is  how  she  felt  and  reacted,  and  how  she  was 
helped. 

No  firm  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  reaction 
of  any  illness  as  suffered  by  one  individual.  Doctors 
know  that  a  patient  who  ought  to  live  two  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  textbooks,  sometimes  lives  20,  as  one 
woman  did  who  had  the  same  disease.  Further,  no 
one  can  explain  spontaneous  remission,  and  to  tell  a 
patient  that  your  friend  or  relative  reacted  in  such  a 
way  to  a  similar  situation  is  irrelevant,  and  not  at  all 
comforting. 

Listen  more  than  you  talk;  don't  be  afraid  of 
silence. 

When  I  was  an  administrative  officer  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  in  India,  it  became  my  task 
to  arrange  a  reception  for  senior  officers  who  had 
flown  out  from  Ottawa  for  an  inspection  of  our  dis- 
trict headquarters. 

I  had  a  friend  whose  sense  of  humour  and  dislike 
of  this  event  led  him  to  go  down  the  reception  line 
murmuring,  "My  grandmother  died  tonight."  He  re- 
ported in  great  glee  that  without  exception  these  very 
important  people  from  Ottawa  had  replied  with  a 
variant  on,  "How  nice!  Certainly  glad  to  meet  you." 

Much  of  our  social  life  is  lived  on  that  level,  be- 
cause it  is  made  up  of  people  wrapped  up  in  their 
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own  affairs,  When  I  was  inducted  into  my  present 
charge,  a  longtime  friend  and  collaborator  made  the 
trip  across  the  citj  to  share  in  the  celebration.  As  she 
went  through  the  church  receiving  line,  she  did  not 
give  her  own  name,  but  rather  the  one  by  which  her 

readers  know   her. 

Speaking  to  one  of  our  women  she  said.  "I  am 
Marsha  Moore!"  The  Other  woman  smiled,  said.  "I'm 
glad  you're  here."  and  started  to  move  her  towards 
the  waiting  dignitaries.  But  the  doughty  Scots  grand- 
mother was  not  to  be  put  off.  "Von  didn't  hear  what 
I  said!  I  am  Marsha  Moore!"  Her  guide  stopped, 
realized  she  bad  read  this  woman's  views  every  week 
for  many  years  in  Onward,  and  gave  her  the  interested 
attention  she  deserved. 

People  like  to  be  recognized  and  listened  to.  When 
someone  suffers  from  the  death  of  a  loved  one,  it  is 
an  experience  of  great  significance,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  about  it  is  very  helpful. 

Mourners  like  to  tell  the  full  story  about  the  final 
day,  what  the  deceased  did  on  arising,  the  breakfast 
menu,  the  activities,  moment  by  moment.  A  wise  com- 
forter will  encourage  the  talk  and  listen  quietly. 

You  may  think  this  is  morbid,  but  it  is  actually 
therapeutic.  It  helps  those  who  are  deserted  by  the 
death  of  a  relative  to  gain  a  healthy  acceptance  of 
the  fact.  He  is  dead.  He  will  not  be  back.  It  takes 
quite  a  while  for  the  reality  to  make  itself  felt. 

Finally,  don't  tell  about  the  man  who  had  no  feet, 
because  it  is  cold  comfort  to  the  man  who  has  no 
shoes. 

Surely  you  have  seen  that  pious  placard  in  promi- 
nent places:  "I  complained  because  I  had  no  shoes 
until  I  met  a  man  who  had  no  feet."  The  truth  is  far 
from   that.   Better  expressed   it  might   say:    "I   com- 


plained because  I  had  no  shoes,  even  though  I  met 
a  man  who  had  no  feet." 

A  woman  in  a  hospital  for  incurables  said  to  me:  "I 
am  not  comforted  at  all  by  these  people  who  come 
into  my  room  to  tell  me  how  much  more  fortunate  I 
am  than  someone  else  they  know  whose  condition  is 
more  horrible." 

I  have  received,  and  kept,  many  letters  of  sympathy. 
I  have  kept  them  because  each  one  is  signed  by  a 
person  who  cared  enough  to  write;  I  shall  always  be 
grateful.  This  is  much  more  comforting  than  verbal 
expressions  from  those  who  are  not  close  friends. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  deep  personal  sympathy 
should  not  be  spoken  unless  the  speaker  is  close 
enough  to  say  without  affectation,  "I  love  you."  If 
you  couldn't  say  that,  perhaps  you  had  better  write 
a  formal  note  and  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  reason 
for  sorrow. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  truly  sympathetic,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  express  it  well.  Sometimes  profes- 
sionals, even  those  who  have  been  through  it  them- 
selves, make  horrible  blunders. 

When  the  surgeon  first  told  me  that  my  wife  had 
a  short  time  to  five,  the  news  circulated  among  friends 
and  fellow  clergy  rather  quickly.  Some  came  for  miles 
to  sit  with  me,  and  were  deeply  appreciated.  One  let- 
ter, which  was  read  with  mixed  emotions  by  my  wife's 
family,  came  from  an  older  clergyman  who  had  been 
through  the  same  thing. 

"Sorry  to  hear  the  news  about  your  wife,"  he  wrote. 
"Don't  despair.  I  lost  my  wife  when  I  was  your  age 
and  of  course  married  again,  a  wonderful  woman,  and 
have  been  completely  happy  since!" 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  letter  should  have  been 
signed,  "Your  comforter,  Bildad,"  and  addressed  to 
Job.  □ 


getting  along 

ether 


\lter  our  minister's  wife  la- 
mented that  she  never  seemed  to 
have  time  to  do  all  the  tilings  she 
had  hoped  to  accomplish  that  day, 
hei    1 1-year-old   son   consoled    her: 

"But  Mother,  that's  win  Cod 
made  another  dayl" 

l  owi  ii  .    Mindi  i'.    X,  hr. 


\l\     father    loved     to     \  isit     the 

(diiiilc-    whose   backyard    adjoined 
ours. 

One  day  the  neighbors  acquired 

some      valuable      dogs.      Workmen 
came    to    put    up    a    fence,    and    I 


worried  how  Father  would  feel 
about  missing  his  "through  the 
backyard"  visits. 

I  needn't  have  worried.  The 
couple  had  a  gate  installed,  told 
my  father  they'd  built  it  especially 
for  him,  and  gave  him  the  key  to 
its   lock. 

Mas.    Mart    G.    Bellows.    $t,,rrs,    Conn. 


One  Sunday  after  a  sermon  in 
which  I  expressed  myself  on  a 
highly  explosive  matter,  I  was 
greeting  at  the  front  door.  A  lay- 
man who  disagreed  with  my  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  came  by.  I 
wondered  what  he  would  say. 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye 

for   a    full    three   seconds,    gripped 

nn    hand  firmly,  broke  out  into  a 

big   smile,    and    said,    "Well,    good 

morning   anyhow!" 

Rev.   Habbi  W.   Antra, 
Alhombra,  Calif. 


As  a  mother,  I  used  to  wonder 
how  important  I  really  am  to  my 
family  because  they  seemed  to  take 
me  so  much  for  granted. 

Then  I  had  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
I  called  home  from  there  one  eve- 
ning, and  was  surprised  when  my 
smallest  daughter  answered  the 
phone. 

"Robin,  vou  aren't  home  alone, 
are  vou?"  I  asked  anxiously. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  answered  for- 
lornly, not  recognizing  my  voice. 
"Mama's  in  the  hospital  and 
Daddy  and  me  and  my  sister  and 
brothers  are  all  here  alone." 

— Mrs.    Rex  Campbell,   CainsvUle,   Mo. 


Little  talcs  for  this  column  must 
be  true — stories  which  somehow 
lighten  a  heart.  Together  pays  $5 
for  each  one  printed.  No  contribu- 
tions   can    be    returned. — Editors 
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By  ROBERT  L   GILDEA 
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N  ONE  of  his  grumpier  clays  in 
1883,  railroad  magnate  William  Henry 
Vanderbilt  was  questioned  by  a  Chicago 
newspaper  reporter  about  passenger 
service  his  railroad  was  offering  the 
public.  Vanderbilt  snorted  back:  "The 
public  be  damned!" 

For  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
America's  business  community  has  tried 
to  live  down  those  four  words.  They 
have  been  cited  repeatedly  by  a  seg- 
ment of  society  which  still  thinks  of 
business  leaders  in  terms  like  "robber 
barons,"  "filthy  rich,"  and  "plutocrats," 
and  stereotypes  the  typical  business- 
man as  a  snobbish  miser  with  no  social 

Mrs.  Irene  Arnold  teas  hired 
in  1960  as  a  stock  girl.  Note  she  is  a 
buyer  for  Ayrcs — the  first  Negro  to 
hold  dial  position.  Here  she  chats 
with  store  president  Dan  Evans. 
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conscience    20th  centurj     Vander- 

hills,  il  \oii  please. 

There  still  may  be  .1  few  irrespon- 
sible tycoons  around,  but  there  is 
increasing!)  less  factual  foundation 
for  stereotyping  all  businessmen  as 
selfish  and  apathetic-.  In  truth,  most 
are  quite  the  opposite. 

'lake,  for  example,  the  ease  of 
Daniel  I".  Evans,  who  is  representa- 
tive oi  a  new  breed  of  dynamic, 
creative,  and  socially  responsible 
business  leaders.  Evans  is  typical  of 
that  group  which  still  praises  the 
virtues  of  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, hut  sees  its  power  and  influ- 
ence as  a  public  trust  not  as  a  tool 
for  exploitation. 
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rA\T  EVANS  is  the  -16-year-old 
president  of  L.  S.  Ayres  and  Com- 
pany, largest  independent  depart- 
ment-store chain  in  Indiana.  He 
is  a  churchman  (Meridian  Street 
United  Methodist  in  Indianapolis), 
a  civic  leader,  and  a  family  man. 

In  recent  months,  Evans  has  heen 
a  prime  mover  in  throwing  his  com- 
pany's full  resources  behind  an  ef- 
fort to  assist  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed of  Indianapolis — especially 
the  city's  uneducated,  inner-city 
Wuroes. 

In  national  terms,  the  Ayres  pro- 
gram is  not  unique;  hundreds  of 
companies  across  the  country  are 
doing  the  same.  But  the  work  of 
Evans  and  his  associates  in  tradi- 
tionally conservative  Indianapolis  is 
a  worthy  symbol  of  the  national 
business  community's  new  social 
conscience. 

About  a  year  ago,  Evans  called 
together  the  Ayres  chain's  600  su- 
pervisors. 

"This  company  henceforth  is 
pledging  an  increasing  share  of  its 
resources,  its  energy,  and  its  influ- 
ence toward  the  improving  of  race 
relations  within  the  cities  where  it 
has  stores,  especially  within  India- 
napolis ....*'  he  announced. 


"The  pasl  several  months  demon- 
strate tliat  federal  programs  will 
not  soke  local  problems  and  that 
local  government  needs  sustained 
help  from  business  and  industry. 
We  intended  to  provide  it." 

Within  a  matter  of  days,  the  firm's 
15  stores  and  3,500  employees 
tooled  up  for  a  six-point  program 
to  assimilate  so-called  unemploy- 
ables  and  to  upgrade  positions  of 
Negroes  already  on  the  job. 

The  first  steps  stressed  extensive 
interviews  with  entry-level  employ- 
ees— workers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
company  ladder. 

"We  inquired  about  their  aspira- 
tions, their  hopes  and  dreams," 
Evans  explains,  "to  determine  pro- 
motability  and  where  special  train- 
ing would  be  needed.  Some  were 
excited  about  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming supervisors,  provided  the 
task  wasn't  too  big." 

Next  came  a  directive  to  the  per- 
sonnel department  to  hire  new 
workers  from  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. Since  then,  about  60  such 
workers  have  joined  the  Ayres 
"family." 

To  pave  the  way,  the  company 
abandoned  pre-employment  apti- 
tude and  IQ  testing,  which  previ- 
ously had  eliminated  the  unskilled 
and  poorly  educated. 

A  fourth  part  of  the  program 
stressed  fundamental  education. 
"At  one  time  I  believed  that  busi- 
ness couldn't  be  expected  to  teach 
English  and  arithmetic,"  Evans 
says.  "But  I  was  wrong.  It  costs  us 
about  $300  a  person,  but  our  classes 
in  basic  skills  provide  more-produc- 
tive workers  and  happier  citizens. 

"We  were  really  jolted  by  the 
lack  of  education,"  Evans  explains. 
"Some  people,  for  example,  knew 
that  a  dozen  is  12,  but  they  couldn't 
figure  out  what  one  sixth  of  a  dozen 
is — and  that's  very  important  in 
marking  goods." 

Ayres  and  Company  now  has  an 
instructor    in    the    receiving    and 


marking  department  whose  chief 
function  is  to  help  educate  em- 
ployees in  simple  language  and 
arithmetic  skills.  "Ten  years  ago,  we 
would  never  have  imagined  doing 
such  a  thing,"  Evans  observes. 

Last  summer,  Ayres  assigned 
three  of  its  best  staff  people  to 
neighborhood  social  centers  on  a 
full-time  basis.  Evans  says  both 
the  company  and  the  centers  bene- 
fited from  the  experience.  The 
centers  received  much-needed  staff 
help,  and  company  officials  ob- 
tained vital  feedback  about  the 
problems  and  attitudes  of  inner-city 
residents. 

Ayres  also  modified  its  long- 
standing reluctance  to  publicize  its 
good  deeds.  A  series  of  conversa- 
tions with  Negro  ministers  con- 
vinced Evans  that  "visibility"  would 
enable  discouraged  Negroes  to 
know  that  good  jobs  and  promo- 
tions were  available  at  the  firm. 

In  another  important  change,  the 
company  revised  its  thinking  about 
hiring  persons  with  police  records. 
"Traditionally,  a  police  record  auto- 
matically barred  a  person  from 
employment  with  us,"  Evans  says. 
"Now,  it  depends  entirely  on  what 
the  record  says.  Was  there  a  con- 
viction? What  was  the  nature  of  the 
incident?" 
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HE  company's  efforts  to  im- 
prove race  relations  in  the  city 
haven't  been  confined  to  its  own 
stores  or  personnel. 

Ayres  took  the  lead,  for  example, 
in  encouraging  53  other  Indianapo- 
lis companies  to  sponsor  Job  Op- 
portunity Days  in  the  local  high 
schools.  The  program  was  directed 
to  high-school  seniors  who  did  not 
plan  to  attend  college  and  were 
not  ticketed  for  the  armed  forces. 
Nearly  200  of  the  700  students  who 
participated  were  lined  up  for  jobs 
after  graduation. 

"Call  it  enlightened  self-interest 


A  year  ago  Dan  Evans  announced  that  Ayres  department  stores  would  hire 

more  blacks,  upgrade  positions  of  Negroes  already  on  the  job.  Visible  proof  that 

the  Ayres  president  is  keeping  his  icord  includes:  Mrs.  Glodcne  Reed  in  the  jewelry 

department;  interviewer  John  Spear,  Jr.,  ivith  trainee  Virgil  C.  Henderson; 

Miss  Betty  Harris  (bottom,  left),  an  executive  secretary;  and  Mrs.  Anna  Coleman, 

consulting  with  marking  department  superintendent  David  Hankins. 
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it  \(>u  will,  but  these  youngsters 
need  to  find  meaningful  jobs  as 

soon  ;is  possible,"  Evans  explains. 
"Usually,  they  don't  have  any 
special  skill,  and  the  taster  you  get 
them  on  a  job  where  they  can  learn, 
the  less  drifting  there  will  be  and 
the  less  disillusionment  with  society 

generally." 

Evans  also  firmly  believes  that 
the  economy  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity needs  to  be  "beefed  up"  by 
helping  the  growth  of  black  busi- 
nesses. Accordingly,  Ayers  took 
steps  lo  encourage  a  \egro-0\vned 
cosmetics  firm  which  makes  prod- 
nets  especially  for  blacks. 

The  company  needed  strength 
in  merchandising,"  Evans  says. 
They  didn't  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  packaging  or  the  use 
of  demonstrators  to  sell  their 
products.  Our  people  have  been 
spending  time  in  pointing  out  what 
they  need  to  do  to  be  competitive." 
(It's  no  accident  that  this  Negro 
firms  products  now  are  featured 
prominently  in  five  of  the  large 
Ayrcs  stores.) 
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lYRES  also  encouraged  two 
Negro  employees  to  work  with 
another  problem — the  psychologi- 
cal "hang-up"  of  the  black  manage- 
ment-trainee who  feels  isolated  in  a 
white-owTied  or  white-controlled 
company.  The  two  started  conver- 
sations with  black  men  in  other 
companies,  and  the  result  was 
formation  of  a  new  organization — a 
junior  chamber  of  commerce-type 
club  for  blacks. 

"These  men  get  together  often  to 
(ilk  about  their  aspirations,  how 
they  fit  into  white-owned  busi- 
nesses, and  how  they  adapt  to  social 
functions,"  Evans  said.  "It  gives 
them  a  sense  of  community  they 
didn't  have  before." 

Evans  has  been  assisted  im- 
measurably in  working  with  other 
Indianapolis  firms  by  Richard  O. 
Ibstine.  an  Ayrcs  vice-president. 
Histine.  a  devoted  Presbyterian. 
mule  numerous  close  contacts  with 
business  leaders  during  a  four-year 
term    as    lieutenant    governor    of 

Indiana.  He  is  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  virtually  every  corporation 
president  in  the  city.  Thus,  much 

of     the     spadework     in     obtaining 


support  of  the  total  business  com- 
munity falls  to  him. 

The  net  (fleet  of  Ayres  and  Com- 
pany's leadership  in  improving  race 
relations  has  been  to  provide  re- 
sponsible Negroes  with  an  example 
of  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment, especially  when  irresponsible 
Negroes  toss  out  generalizations 
about  job  discrimination. 

Ayres  also  has  been  an  example 
for  other  business  firms  which  pre- 
viously have  been  too  timid  to 
experiment.  If  a  $123  million-a- 
year  company  like  Ayres  can  take 
such  a  risk,  many  others  reason 
that  they  can,  too. 

The  Ayres  program  has  been 
welcomed  heartily  by  Indianapolis 
city  fathers.  Says  Mayor  Richard 
Lugar: 

"Dan  Evans  and  the  Ayres  com- 
pany are  examples  of  the  growing 
involvement  of  the  business  com- 
munity in  solving  social  problems. 

"Without  the  help  of  a  vigorous 
free-enterprise  system  and  execu- 
tives like  Evans,  the  city  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  muster  the  funds, 
interest,  and  personal  involvement 
necessary  to  attack  such  problems  as 
unemployment,  economic  growth, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  racial  at- 
titudes." 

The  community  climate  fostered 
by  the  Ayres  company  may  well  be 
a  significant  reason  why  Indianapo- 
lis is  one  of  the  few  major  cities 
which  as  yet  have  experienced  no 
widespread  violence.  And  roughly 
22  percent  of  the  city's  600,000 
people  are  black! 

Evans  also  was  helpful,  during  a 
three-year  term  as  president  of  the 
Methodist  Hospital  trustees,  in 
developing  an  employment  pattern 
at  the  hospital  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Ayres  stores.  Hard-core  un- 
employables  now  are  being  hired 
and  trained  by  the  hospital. 

The  Ayres  president  also  sup- 
ported the  founding  of  inner-city 
health  centers,  staffed  by  hospital 
personnel.  The  program  brings 
health  care  to  thousands  of  inner- 
city  residents  who  otherwise  would 
never  make  the  long  crosstown  trip 
to  the  hospital. 

What  motivates  a  Dan  Evans 
and  others  like  him?  Even  Evans 
is  hard  pressed  to  answer  that  one. 
He  can  cite  only  a  number  of  possi- 


bilities, without  giving  precedence 
to  any  of  them. 

"Without  getting  drippy  about 
it,  I  owe  much  to  my  early  home- 
life,"  he  says.  "It  was  a  family  in 
which  the  church  was  important, 
and  perhaps  the  constant  bombard- 
ment of  Christian  values  left  a  sub- 
conscious imprint." 

Evans  also  cites  his  present 
weekly  exposure  to  socially  pro- 
phetic preaching  at  the  Meridian 
Street  Church.  Strangely,  Meridian 
Street  is  an  affluent,  conservative 
congregation,  which  Evans  de- 
scribes as  "the  Republican  Party 
at  prayer."  Yet  the  church  has 
supported  a  steady  procession  of 
ministers  who  "tell  it  like  it  is." 


s 


OME  members  have  com- 
plained that  the  preachers  are 
"meddling  in  affairs  they  don't 
know  anything  about,"  but  Evans 
does  not  share  that  view:  "Frankly, 
they  surprise  me  with  how  much 
they  know  about  my  problems,  my 
pressures,   and   my   temptations." 

Evans  also  suggests  that  part  of 
his  motivation  stems  from  the  fusion 
of  basic  humane  impulses  with 
old-fashioned  self-interest. 

"The  racial  unrest  has  forced 
many  of  us  to  ask  why  this  is 
happening  and  what  it  means  to 
business  and  the  system  that  sup- 
ports our  families,"  Evans  says. 
"When  I  began  looking  closely,  I 
discovered  there  is  a  streak  of 
injustice  which  stains  the  American 
system.  I  concluded  that  there 
would  be  more  violence  which 
could  sweep  away  the  things  which 
are  dear  to  me,  and  that  I'd  better 
get  to  work  on  the  root  causes. 
Nothing  less  than  civilization  as  we 
know  it  is  at  stake." 

Whatever  Dan  Evans'  motiva- 
tion, it  is  performance  that  counts. 
And,  on  that  score,  he  gets  an 
A-plus. 

The  only  tragedy  is  that  Dan 
Evans  and  others  like  him  were  not 
around  a  hundred  years  ago.  If 
they  had  been,  business  leaders  of 
the  20th  century  would  not  have 
to  work  so  hard  to  erase  the  callous 
Vanderbilt-type  image,  which  still 
persists  among  those  who  simply 
don't  know  about  the  Dan  Evanses 
in  our  midst.  □ 
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OPEN  PULPIT   /  Drawn   from  sermons  by  United  Methodist  ministers 
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oments 


By  C.   WILLARD   FETTER 


Minister    of    Preaching,    First    United    Methodist    Church 
Dayton,  Ohio 


And  he  was  transfigured  before  them,  and  his 
face  shone  like  the  sun,  and  his  garments  be- 
came white  as  light.  — Matthew  17:2 


o, 


'FTEN  I  TALK  with  persons  who  run  a  "movie 
film"  of  their  lives  for  me.  They  project  on  my  mind,  as 
well  as  their  own,  vivid  images  of  sorrows,  troubles, 
disappointments,  and  doubts  which  have  been  their 
lot  over  the  years. 

Perhaps  they  had  hard  times  in  the  1930s,  sufferings 
in  the  war  years,  problems  with  health  later,  and  an 
unsympathetic  mate  through  it  all.  These  old  memories 
are  projected  on  the  "screen"  of  their  minds,  and  as 
their  unhappy  memories  are  rehearsed,  I  want  to  ask 
them,  "But  haven't  you  had  any  happy  moments?" 

Life  can  be  pretty  routine,  but  it  is  punctuated  from 
lime  to  time  with  what  the  psychologist  Abraham  II. 
Maslow  calls  "peak  experiences."  These  are  what  a 
poet  once  called  "the  happy  moments."  They  are  mo- 
ments of  ecstasy,  rapture,  and  sheer  joy.  They  may 
come  while  you  read  a  book  or  listen  to  music.  Some- 
times a  high  moment  comes  at  worship  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, or  while  you  muse  in  solitary  prayer. 

The  Transfiguration  story  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
is  commonly  read  as  a  description  of  something  that 


happened  to  Jesus,  but  it  actually  was  written  as  an 
experience  which  came  to  his  disciples — Peter,  James, 
and  John.  They  were  the  ones  who  saw  the  face  of 
Jesus  illuminated  with  light  and  his  ordinary  robe 
become  dazzling  white,  and  it  was  their  ears  which 
heard  the  voice  saying,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son." 

Behind  the  written  account  is  the  high  moment  of 
experience  when  three  men  who  had  been  close  to 
Jesus  suddenly  saw  him  in  a  new  light.  In  a  flash  of 
insight  the)7  knew  him  to  be  God's  Son.  The  experi- 
ence was  a  validation  of  his  ministry  and  a  mark  that 
God  actually  had  made  himself  available  to  men 
through  Jesus. 

This  high  moment,  apparently  fleeting,  probably 
was  never  repeated  in  the  same  way  for  the  same  three 
men.  But  it  gave  them  a  great  and  happy  moment  for 
memory. 

Christians  were  having  a  hard  time  of  it  when  the 
New  Testament  was  being  written.  Persecution  and 
misunderstanding  abounded.  Time  and  again  the 
followers  of  Jesus  must  have  been  tempted  to  say  to 
themselves,  "Am  I  right  in  trying  to  be  a  Christian? 
Wouldn't  I  be  better  off  just  endeavoring  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  and  citizen,  conforming  to  the  common  re- 
ligiosity of  my  community  which  nobody  takes  too 
seriously?  What  has  it  gotten  me — this  Jesus  stuff?" 

In  the  low  hours  of  doubt  the  church  returned,  in 
memory,  to  the  high  hours  of  faith.  In  the  painful 
hours  of  persecution  men  and  women  recalled  the 
happy  moments  of  assurance,  and  they  built  their  lives 
on  these.  The  joyous  message  of  God's  love  was  vali- 
dated by  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesus,  experienced  by 
the  disciples  on  a  mountaintop. 

A  modern  poet,  John  Masefield,  makes  the  transition 
from  this  marvelous  experience  of  the  disciples  to  our 
experience  today  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  trying 
periods  of  human  existence: 

Best  trust  the  happy  moments.  What  they  gave 
Makes  man  less  fearful  of  the  certain  grave, 
And  gives  his  work  compassion  and  new  eyes: 
The  days  that  make  us  happy,  make  us  wise. 

The  weather  of  life  is  extremely  varied.  It  frequent!)' 
seems  gray  and  dull.  It  runs  from  intense  sunlight 
through  cloudy  days  to  dense  fog  and  pitch  darkness. 
It  is  easy  to  begin  to  doubt  the  essential  goodness  of 
life  and  yield  to  pessimism. 

We  may  trust  the  happy  moments  because  the) 
are  windows  into  Reality.  In  sheer  time  span  these 
peak  experiences  cover  very  little  of  our  lives.  The 
question  we  must  ask  is,  "Which  experiences  of  life 
shall  we  trust:  the  dreary  days  or  those  high  moments 
of  intense  aliveness?"  I  think  Jesus'  answer  is  the  same 
as  the  poet's:  "Trust  the  happy  moments  ....  The 
days  that  make  us  happy,  make  us  wise." 

Lowell  R.  Ditzen,  in  his  book  You  Are  Never  Alone, 
recalls  an  experience  which  reminds  me  of  similar 
experiences.  He  was  attending  a  concert  given  by 
Marian  Anderson.  For  her  early  numbers  there  was 
appreciative  applause.  Ditzen  admits  that  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  artist's  superb  music,  he  nevertheless  was 
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anxious  about  tasks  which  he  had  left  undone  and  was 
bus)  planning  work  for  the  next  day. 

For  her  last  Dumber  Miss  Anderson  sang  the  spirit- 
ual \\r,,  You  There  When  They  Crucified  My  Lord? 
\ik1  as  slu-  sang,  the  audience  seemed  to  stop  breath- 
ing— <„•  breathed  as  one.  There  was  no  consciousness 
ol  self,  no  awareness  of  the  gilded,  baroque  ornamen- 
tation oi  the  theater,  or  of  the  pianist,  or  even  of  the 
singer.  "I  felt,"  W  rites  Ditzen,  ".  .  .  a  sense  of  expansion, 
ol  humility,  of  awe.  of  exultation.  The  words  of  the 
song  were  heard  with  the  outward  ear: 

"  'Sometimes  it  causes  me.  to  tremble,  tremble, 
tremble. 

\\  ere  you  there  when  they  crucified  mij  Lord?' 

"But  more  than  that,  a  message  was  communicated 
to  the  hearing  of  the  soul.  Deep  wells  of  feeling  were 
opened.  Imagination  was  given  wings  of  limitless 
soaring." 

Ditzen  adds  that  he  was  aware  of  his  life  in  totality, 
a  past  which  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  conscious 
memory  and  a  future  which  extended  beyond  the 
farthest  bounds  of  anticipation. 

What  happened  for  those  who  heard  Miss  Anderson 
that  night  was  not  much  different  from  what  happened 
to  the  three  disciples  on  the  holy  mountain.  They 
had  seen  through  a  window  into  the  presence  of  eter- 
nity. 

Maslow,  the  psychologist,  studied  the  happiest  mo- 
ments in  the  lives  of  more  than  270  persons,  as  well  as 
the  voluminous  literature  of  mysticism.  His  subjects 
were  not  sick  persons  but  healthy  and  mature  individ- 
uals. He  learned  from  them  that  in  peak  experiences  of 
pure  delight  they  had  a  sense  of  wholeness,  of  alive- 
ness,  of  beauty,  of  ease,  of  self-forgetfulness,  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  greatest  argument  I  know  for  essential  Christi- 
anity is  that  in  our  peak  experiences  it  authenticates 
itsell  to  us.  When  we  recall  those  happy  moments,  in 
an  act  of  self-forgetfulness,  we  know  the  joy  of  caring 
lor  someone  else. 

Trust  the  happy  moments  because  what  rises  to  the 
surface  of  your  consciousness  in  those  moments  is  the 
reality  that  underlies  all  of  life.  The  window  through 
which  you  look  in  those  moments  opens  into  eternity. 
In  every  peak  experience,  we  touch  the  face  of  God. 

No  wonder  our  high  moments  provide  inspiration 
lor  the  more  routine,  earthly  living.  Following  the  high 
hour  on  the  mountain  when  the  disciples  saw  the  face 
of  Jesus  bathed  in  a  celestial  light  and  heard  the  voice 
from  the  cloud,  they  went  immediately  to  the  city 
streets  where  the  father  of  an  epileptic  boy  met  them 
and  begged  the  Master  to  heal  him. 

\lter  every  peak  experience  we  come  back  to  earth 
and  find  daily  tasks  aw  ailing  us.  We  spend  much  more 
time  in  the  ordinary  experiences  of  working,  shopping. 
going  to  the  dentist,  deciding  what  to  wear  than  we 
do  looking  into  the  face  of  Cod.  But  the  quality  of 
mundane  things  is  changed  for  us  by  our  happy 
moments. 

Maslow,  after  studying  peak  experiences  of  his 
many  subjects,  concluded  that  these  experiences  can 
he  so  profound  as  to  change  completely  the  character 


of  an  individual.  Their  view  of  themselves,  of  other 
people,  and  of  life  in  general  changes  for  the  better. 
The  church  calls  this  conversion. 

The  Old  Testament  has  a  very  interesting  account 
of  a  change  which  took  place  in  the  life  of  King 
Hezekiah,  following  one  of  these  high  moments.  His 
great  hour  came  during  a  serious  illness  when  he 
thought  he  was  dying  but  dramatically  took  a  turn  for 
the  better  and  was  restored  to  health. 

It  was  as  though,  in  the  moment  when  time  turned 
back  for  him,  he  saw  an  altar  at  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse and  he  was  a  pilgrim  toward  it.  Afterward,  al- 
though his  life  was  filled  with  problems  and  duties, 
he  carried  the  inspiration  of  that  hour  and  walked 
with  quiet  dignity. 

I  believe  we  should  trust  the  happy  moments  not 
only  because  they  are  windows  into  Beality  and  in- 
spiration during  mundane  living,  but  also  because 
these  high  moments  are  the  promise  of  our  ultimate 
happiness. 

They  make  men  "less  fearful  of  the  certain  grave." 
They  are  a  basis  for  Christian  optimism.  In  them  we 
have  a  kind  of  preliminary  glimpse  into  the  way  life 
is  going  to  come  out. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  optimistic  about  the  outcome. 
Norman  Cousins  raised  the  question  in  Saturday 
Review.  He  asked,  "What  basis  is  there  for  hope  when 
the  human  future  is  increasingly  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  new 
power,  and  who  are,  some  of  them,  puny  and  prone 
to  act  out  of  frustration  or  false  pride  or  mistaken 
notions  of  grandeur?" 

We  used  to  believe  in  human  progress  and  the 
gradual  advancement  of  humanity  from  the  imperfect 
toward  the  perfect.  Now  we  are  not  sure — we  have 
seen  too  much  of  human  injustice  and  violence. 
Even  Albert  Schweitzer  said  that  his  optimism  for  the 
human  future  was  based  on  the  pervasive  wish  that 
everything  would  come  out  right  rather  than  upon 
anything  he  could  see  happening. 

But  there  are  flashes  of  light  when  we  can  see  what 
man  can  be,  when  we  see  the  human  enterprise  rooted 
in  the  ongoing  purpose  of  God.  In  these  high  moments 
we  see  ourselves  as  God  means  us  to  be  and  the  future 
as  God  wills  it  to  be. 

In  the  happy  moments  and  hours  we  have  a  glimpse 
of  a  dimension  of  our  personality  which  is  not  bound 
to  time  and  space.  We  override  all  the  usual  facts  of 
existence.  This  is  our  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  it  is  an 
intuitive  answer  to  the  age-old  query,  "If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again?" 

Christians  who  in  some  moment  have  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  reality  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  know 
that  moment  to  be  but  the  first  glimpse  of  the  final 
glory  we  shall  sec.  This  is  not  a  scientifically  demon- 
strated fact  but  a  hope  and  a  promise  of  faith. 

There  is  a  scene  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  which 
some  people  doubt  whether  there  is  any  "Celestial 
City."  To  them  Pilgrim  cries.  "Did  we  not  see  it  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Clear?"  The  vision  of  our  happy 
moments  can  be  trusted.  They  are,  for  us,  Mount 
Clear.  D 
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'IERRA  LEONE,  once  known  as 
"the  white  man's  grave,"  looks  small  on 
Africa's  vast  westward  bulge  into  the 
Atlantic.  But  for  decades  this  little  land 
defied  the  first  foreign  missionary  effort 
(1855)  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  whose  followers  later 
became  EUBs  and  today  are  United 
Methodists. 

Disease  and  climate  halted  the 
United  Brethren  temporarily,  but  they 
returned  in  the  1870s  to  again  brave  the 
hardships  and  hazards  of  Sierra  Leone, 
a  former  British  crown  colony  and  pro- 
tectorate described  even  today  as  "a 
muggy,  diamond-rich  little  enclave" 
hiding  behind  deceptively  beautiful 
beaches  and  green  coastal  mountains. 

"Our  missionaries  are  beginning  to 
see  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  new  day  in 
Africa,"  the  United  Brethren  declared 
in  1897.  But  that  day  was  not  yet  to  be. 


A  night  fisherman  pushes  off 

into  the  Atlantic  near  Freetown. 

Fish  are  abundant  in  Sierra  Leone's 

rivers  and  coastal  waters. 
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1  RIBAL  UPRISINGS  IN  1898  stemmed  from  sev- 
eral causes,  including  the  British  colonial  government's 
efforts  to  suppress  slavery,  cannibalism,  and  witchcraft. 
The  natives,  determined  to  exterminate  the  white  man, 
struck  without  warning.  Among  the  thousands  of  dead, 
black  and  white  alike,  were  seven  missionaries  sup- 
ported by  the  Women's  Missionary  Association  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church. 

For  the  second  time,  church  leaders  wondered  if  the 
church  should  completely  withdraw  from  the  mission 
field  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  with  good  reason.  Was  there 
any  hope  that  Christianity  ever  could  gain  a  foothold 
among  the  many  tribes  in  this  land  of  dazzling  bright 
days,  dark  mangrove  swamps,  heathen  practices,  dense 
forests,  cloying  humidity,  wild  animals,  venomous 
snakes,  and  teeming  insect  life— a  tropical  country  where 
months  of  unbelievably  heavy  rainfall  were  followed  by 
as  many  months  of  searing  drought? 

Yes,  their  preachers  and  teachers  had  died  from  vio- 
lence or  disease;  others  had  returned  home  in  broken 
health.  But  the  United  Brethren  still  believed  as  they 


believed  in  1855  when  the  first  missionaries  departed 
for  Sierra  Leone.  "We  are  more  than  ever  convinced," 
they  declared,  "of  the  obligation  to  give  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen  abroad  as  well  as  to  our  own  countrymen  at 
home." 

For  the  third  time  in  less  than  50  years,  the  American 
church  responded  with  money  and  volunteers.  The  blood 
of  the  martyrs,  it  was  said,  became  the  seed  of  the 
church's  new— and  successful— mission  in  Sierra  Leone. 

In  the  1850s,  a  spark  of  the  United  Brethren's  original 
mission  had  been  kept  alive  by  J.  A.  Williams,  a  Negro 
from  Freetown— that  after  the  American  volunteers  had 
returned  home  within  a  few  months.  And  in  1870,  two 
other  Negroes— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gomer  of  Dayton, 
Ohio— arrived  to  serve  22  years. 

After  1898's  tragic  massacre,  the  United  Brethren 
rebuilt  what  had  been  destroyed.  Their  evangelistic  work 
was  supplemented  more  and  more  with  educational  pro- 
grams, medical  care,  and  agricultural  work.  And  in 
Liberia,  Sierra  Leone's  neighbor  to  the  southeast,  simi- 
lar work  was  being  undertaken  by  Methodists. 


As  important  as  their  mission-taught  skill 
(above)  is  the  fact  that  the  bricks  they  produce 
will  be  used  to  build  a  new  hog  house.  Hence, 
more  protein  and  better  health  for  people 
now  moving  out  of  the  grass-hut  age. 


Wilderness  roads  like  this  push  toward 
former  EUB  missions  in  Sierra  Leone's  interior. 
But  the  first  missionaries  did  not  find  the 
lush  paradise  this  picture  suggests. 


Together /February    1969 


Mrs.  Delores  Thomas, 

wife  of  the  evangelistic 

missionary  shown  below, 

came  not  to  baptize 

but  to  heal.  A  registered 

nurse,  and  the  mother 

of  two,  Mrs.  Thomas,  until 

recently,  operated  a 

small  clinic,  treating  as 

many  as  160  mothers  and 

children  each  month. 


Comparatively  little 

of  the  Rev.  Jack  Thomas' 

work  in  Sierra  Leone 

is  as  symbolic  or 

ritualistic  as  this  simple 

Communion  service. 

In  addition  to  serving 

as  preacher,  he  also 

has  been  a  fund  raiser,  a 

builder,  and  a  chaplain 

at  a  secondary  school. 
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These  red  peppers  are  both  pretty  and  potent!  Don  Pletsch,  agricultural  expert,  helps  a  villager 

spread  his  crop  out  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Meanwhile,  it  is  evangelism  through  medicine  as  Dr.  Lowell  Gess  performs 

a  critical  eye  operation  (right)  at  Taiama  Eye  Clinic  where  he  has  examined  and  treated  thousands. 


Islam's  white  mosques,  dominating  this  landscape  in  an  eastern  province,  contrast  sharply 

with  the  huts  that  mean  home  for  most  of  Sierra  Leone's  2.5  million  people.  Although  coastal  settlers  have  long  been 

Christian,  animism  and  witchcraft  still  are  to  be  found  among  the  country's  many  tribal  groups. 


B 


» Y  1946,  WHEN  THE  United  Brethren  joined  with 
the  Evangelicals  to  form  the  Evangelical  United  Breth- 
ren Church,  the  foundation  of  a  strong  missionary  pro- 
gram had  been  laid  in  Sierra  Leone. 

This  program  had  flowered  beyond  the  fondest  dreams 
of  its  founders  when  the  EUBs  and  Methodists  united 
last  year  to  form  The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Today,  through  the  co-operative  effort  between  Sierra 
Leonians  and  former  EUB  missionaries,  primary  and 
secondary  schools  are  enrolling  more  than  20,000  stu- 
dents. In  addition  to  a  hospital  and  four  clinics,  there 
are  community  development  centers  and  some  186 
churches  with  300  preaching  places.  Agricultural  mis- 
sionaries are  conducting  a  far-ranging  program  designed 
to  make  Sierra  Leonians  more  self-sufficient. 

Meanwhile,  this  African  country  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  more  than  500  years  ago  has  emerged  as  an 
independent  state  to  struggle  with  its  own  destiny.  Like 
others  in  Africa,  Sierra  Leone  has  had  her  troubles, 
intrigues,  military  regimes,  coups,  and  countercoups. 
But  last  year,  under  the  guidance  of  mission-trained 
leaders,  Sierra  Leone  became  the  first  independent 
African  state  to  return  from  military  to  civilian  rule. 


Sunday  morning  at  the  Moyamba  church: 

This  building  may  have  been  United  Brethren 

first,  then  EUB,  but  now  it  is  United 

Methodist.  However,  it  remains  a  mission  church 

with  a  purpose— that  of  bringing  a  better 

way  of  life  through  Christian  witness. 


At  Albert  Academy  in  Freetown, 
Dean  Spencer,  an  industrial-arts  teacher, 
supervises  a  casting  project  which  he 
began  in  1966  when  100  aluminum 
plaques  were  made  for  U.S. A.I. D.  The 
current  project  involves  production 
of  small  church  bells  and  handbells  for 
schools.  Pupils  who  do  this  work  can 
earn  most  of  their  annual  fees. 
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Important  person:  Madame  Nancy  Koroma,  whose  rank  is  that  of  "headman 
in  Freetown,  also  serves  as  Sierra  Leone  president  of  the  Women's  Society  of 


'  of  the  Mende  tribe 

Christian  Service.  She  is  a  former  EUB. 


A  HE  FIRST  Portuguese  explorers,  venturing  south 
along  Africa's  west  coast  in  the  mid  1400s,  found  one  of 
the  world's  finest  harbors  at  what  now  is  Freetown.  They 
fancied  the  mountains  rearing  beyond  the  coast  were  in 
the  shape  of  a  crouching  lion,  and  the  roar  of  thunder 
from  those  rain-swept  heights  contributed  to  the  illu- 
sion. Thus  the  name  Sierra  Leone— which  means  "Lion 
Mountains." 

More  than  300  years  passed,  however,  before  Sierra 
Leone  was  founded  by  Britain— as  a  home  for  freed 
slaves— in  much  the  same  way  as  Liberia  was  to  be  de- 
veloped later  by  the  United  States.  The  new  settlers 
were  Negroes  who  had  fought  for  England  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution;  some  were  runaway  slaves  who  had 
sought  asylum  in  England.  Although  this  first  effort  was 
not  successful,  thousands  of  other  liberated  slaves  fol- 
lowed when  England  abolished  the  slave  trade  and  sta- 
tioned a  naval  squadron  at  Freetown  to  intercept  the 
slave  ships. 

The  new  settlers  were  hardly  more  welcome  to  the 
native  tribesmen  than  the  British  who  came  as  colonial 
administrators.  But  the  gulf  between  the  coastal  people 
and  the  indigenous  Sierra  Leonians  has  steadily  nar- 
rowed, thanks  in  part  to  the  work  of  United  Brethren- 
EUB  missionaries  for  more  than  a  century. 


At  Rotifunk,  an  important  mission  renter 

southeast  of  Freetown,  she  is  one  of  several 

African  girls  who  it  ill  receive  training  in  nursing  at 
a  hospital  founded  by  the  former  EUB  Church. 


iO 


A  village  pastor  prays  at  the  Mondema  church  during  an  early  morning  service  while  the  students 

below  enjoy  an  outdoor  singing  lesson  at  Harford  School  for  Girls,  founded  by  the  United  Brethren  in  1900.  One  of 

the  oldest  such  schools  in  Sierra  Leone,  Harford  offers  a  general  education  in  all  fields,  including  science. 


After  a  short  stop  for  bridge  repairs,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Olson  will  proceed  on  his  day's  mission. 

Sierra  Leone  remains  primitive  in  many  parts,  with  relatively  few  roads  and  railroads.  Rich  in  diamonds  and  other 

resources,  home  of  wild  animals  and  teeming  insect  life,  it  is  a  land  of  enchanting  beauty,  menace-and  promise. 


S, 


'IERRA  LEONE  STILL  challenges  Christian 
workers  from  more  temperate  climes.  Although  medical 
advances  have  removed  many  of  the  health  hazards, 
newcomers  are  advised  to  take  extra  precautions. 

"Compensate  for  excessive  sweating  by  increasing 
salt  and  fluid  intake,"  one  information  sheet  warns. 
"Iron  all  clothes  and  linen  dried  outside  to  kill  eggs  of 
'tumbu'  flies  which  otherwise  hatch  into  maggots  and 
burrow  into  the  skin. 

"Wear  shoes  outside  to  prevent  hookworm  infection 
and  the  attachment  of  'jigger'  fleas.  Wash  all  fruits  and 
salad  greens  .  .  .  boil  and  filter  drinking  water.  .  .  ."  And 
so  it  goes,  on  and  on. 

Sierra  Leonians  are  learning  many  other  things— how 
to  grow  a  variety  of  vitamin-rich  vegetables,  how  to  pro- 
duce the  meat  so  necessary  in  once  protein-poor  diets. 
They  are  learning  about  microbes  and  viruses,  and  know 
that  fevers  are  not  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  And  thou- 
sands are  leading  healthier,  happier  lives  because  a 
small  group  of  Christians  in  far-off  America  refused, 
long  ago,  to  surrender  in  the  face  of  overwhelming,  heart- 
breaking odds.  —Herman  B.  Teeter 


Returning  from  a  shopping  spree,  perhaps? 

At  any  rati  .  she  belongs  to  more  than  a  dozen  tribes 

who  call  "Lion  Mountains"  country  their  home. 


Last  Call  to  Photographers 


ONLY  A  few  days  are  left 
before   the  deadline   lor  entries 
in  TOGETHER's  73th  Annual 
Photo    Invitational! 

But  there's  still  time 
for  you  color  photographers 
to    submit    transparencies 
illustrating  Pete  Seeger's 
popular  folk  song  reproduced 
below.   As   you   know,   it  was 
inspired   by   one    of   the    Old 
Testament's  most  memorable 
passages:    Ecclesiastes    3:1-8. 

Any  ideas?  Or  would  you 
happen   to  have  a  great  color 
picture  buried  somewhere 
among  the  transparencies  you 
took  only  last  summer? 
Remember,  though,  after 
February  7  it  is  too  late;  and 
we'll  pay  $35  for  each 
color    slide    used. 


The  Theme: 

Turn!  Turn!  Turn! 
To  Everything  There  Is  a  Season 

By  Pete  Seeger 

Chorus: 
To    everything,    turn,     turn,    turn, 
There  is  a  season,  turn,  turn,  turn, 
And    a    time    to    every    purpose    under 
heaven. 

A   time   to   be  born,   a   time   to   die; 
A  time  to  plant,  a  time  to   reap; 
A  time  to   kill,  a  time  to   heal; 
A  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to  weep. 
(Chorus) 


A  time  to  build  up,  a  time  to  break  down; 
A  time  to  dance,  a  time  to  mourn; 
A   time  to  cast  away  stones, 
A  time  to  gather  stones  together. 
(Chorus) 

A  time  of  love,  a  time  of  hate; 
A  time  of  war,  a  time  of  peace; 
A    time    you    may    embrace, 
A    time    to    refrain    from    embracing. 
(Chorus) 

A   time   to   gain,   a   time  to   lose; 
A  time  to  rend,  a  time  to  sew; 
A  time  of  love,  a  time  of  hate; 
A  time  of  peace,  I  swear  it's  not  too  late. 
(Chorus) 


TRO  ©  1968  Melody  Trails,  Inc.,  New  York.  Used  by  permission. 


HERE    ARE   THE    RULES: 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  trans- 
parencies. (Color  prints  or  negatives  are 
not  eligible.) 

2.  Identify  each  slide;  explain  what 
portion  of  the  song  inspired  it,  where  it 
was  taken,  and  by  whom. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  post- 
age.  (Do  not  stick  stamps  to  anything.) 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or 
before  February  1,  1969. 

5.  Original  slides  bought  and  all  repro- 
duction rights  to  them  become  Together's 
property.  (For  their  files  photographers 
will  receive  duplicates  of  all  slides  pur- 
chased.) 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned 
as  soon  as  possible.  Care  will  be  used  in 
handling  transparencies,  but  Together 
cannot  be  responsible  for  slides  which 
may  be  lost  or  damaged. 


Send  entries  to: 

Photo  Editor,  TOGETHER,  Box  423,  Park  Ridge,  III. 
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The  lilm  industry's  new  classification  system  helps  parents  answer  the  question  .  .  . 

Which  Films  Are  OK  fc 


i 


I  A  ( M  \  E  grown  jaded  over  "for 
adults  onlj  "  approach  to  film  adver- 
tising, you  probably  hadn't  realized 
thai  some  of  the  more  recent  ads 
reall)   mean  i(. 

The  motion-picture  industry  has 
introduced  a  new  four-category 
classification  system,  designed  to 
aid  parents  in  determining  which 
films  are  appropriate  lor  young  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  theater  owners 
have  pledged  not  to  admit  young- 
sters to  films  judged  suitable  only 
lor  adult  audiences. 

With  this  new  self-imposed 
system.  American  film  companies 
and  theater  owners  arc  trying  to 
convert  "lor  adults  only"  into  a 
statement  of  product  suitability. 
This  conversion  ol  an  old  advertis- 


ing lure  is  underway  within  an 
American  society  comprised  of 
grandparents  who  see  one  film  a 
year;  college  students  who  know- 
Andy  Warhol  better  than  Heming- 
way; younger  teen-agers  who  laugh 
at  Laugh-In  jokes  once  confined  to 
burlesque;  and  police  chiefs  who 
consider  themselves  authorities  on 
motion-picture  art. 

When  movies  were  simple,  fam- 
ilies went  together  to  the  local 
theater,  often  without  knowing 
what  was  playing.  The  kids  would 
either  have  a  good  time  or  be 
bored.  Only  rarely  was  there  a 
chance  they  would  be  shocked  or 
disturbed  for  nearly  all  movies  were 
family  fare.  But  that  was  before 
television  captured  the  family  trade 


It  was  also  before  adult  themes 
were  introduced  into  this  country 
through  the  "foreign  film"  market. 

Today's  films  are  increasingly 
aimed  at  specialized  audiences  and 
deal  frankly  with  themes  long  the 
province  of  other  art  forms,  but 
only  recently  broached  in  motion 
pictures.  Films  are  a  part  of  the 
changing  scene,  and  Hollywood 
officials  have  decided  to  police  their 
own  house  before  local  ordinances 
do  it  for  them. 

The  new  film-rating  system  went 
into  effect  November  1,  1968.  All 
films  released  for  distribution  since 
then  have  been  labeled  as  falling 
into  one  of  the  four  categories: 

G — for  genera]  audiences 

M — for  mature  audiences 


C — General 

Alan  Alda  is  in  the 

I illc  role  of  Paper 
Lion,  a  film  based  on 
George  Plimpton's  hook, 
which  was  rated  suitable 
for  any  audience  after 
language  spoken 
in  the  heat  of  battle 
was  subdued. 


M— Mature 

In-between  films  like 

The  ( lharge  of  the  Light 

Brigade,  starring  David 

Hammings  (right)  fall 

into   a   "mature" 

category,    leaving    up 

to  parents  the  decision 

on  childrt  n\   i  /'<  wins. 


)ur  Children? 


By  JAMES  M.   WALL 

Editor,    CHRISTIAN   ADVOCATE 


R — restricted  to  those  over  16, 
unless  accompanied  by  parent  or 
guardian. 

X — restricted  to  those  over  16 
with  no  exceptions. 

These  ratings  must  be  included 
in  all  advertising  copy  and  also 
must  be  prominently  displayed  at 
the  ticket  window. 

The  new  system  is  entirely  volun- 
tary, but  it  has  more  specific  re- 
strictions than  any  self-imposed 
system  the  industry  has  ever  put 
upon  itself.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  film  officials  are  saying  to 
parents: 

"You  cannot  bring  your  child 
to  see  this  film"  (when  it  has 
an  X  rating).  Or  it  is  saying,  "Your 
child   cannot   see   this   film   unless 


you  bring  him  yourself"  (when  it 
has  an  R  rating). 

Accepting  such  restrictions  was 
not  easy  for  creative  film  makers, 
or  for  businessmen  who  sell  and 
show  films.  But  they  have  con- 
sented because  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  (ruling  on  a  Dallas, 
Texas,  classification  case)  made  it 
clear  that  local  governments  can 
restrict  films  for  minors.  Rather  than 
leave  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
to  local  whim,  the  industry  moved 
to  rate  its  own  films. 

The  new  program  was  quickly 
endorsed  by  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  film  officials  as  "consis- 
tent with  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  free  speech  and  artistic  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  with  the  duty  of 


R — Restricted 

Children  under  16 
must  be  accompanied 
by  parents  if  they  ivant 
to  see  such  adult  films 
as  The  Sergeant,  with 
Rod  Steigcr  (left),  a 
serious  study  of  an 
army  mans  attraction 
to  a  younger  soldier. 


X— No   One  Under   16 

Children    under   16 
will  not  be  permitted 

inside    the    theater   to 

see  films   rated   in 

this  category.  The  Girl 

on  a  Motorcycle  teas 

the   first   film   given 

this  designation.  It 

is  English-made. 


parents  and  society  to  safeguard 
the  young." 

In  a  joint  statement,  Father 
Patrick  Sullivan,  head  of  the  Cath- 
olic Office  for  Motion  Pictures,  and 
the  Rev.  William  Fore,  director  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches 
Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission, 
commended  the  industry  for  setting 
up  its  guidance  program,  and  called 
upon  all  exhibitors  to  strictly  en- 
force the  classifications. 

The  church  leaders  were  cautious 
in  their  endorsement,  accepting 
classification  as  a  better  alternative 
than  censorship,  but  promising  to 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  church 
public  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  the  new  system. 

Films  will  be   classified  by  the 


( '< >(](•  .mil  Rating  Administration  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  ol 
America  i  MPA  \  which  until 
(anuar)  oi  this  year  was  headed  l>y 
veteran  film  bufl  Geoffrej  Shurlock. 
I  he  code  office  was  established  in 
1930  under  Will  Hays  during  a  dark 
period  in  filmdom's  history  when  ir- 
responsible lilin  makers  threatened 
to  bring  down  the  wrath  ol  the 
nation  on  the  fledgling  industry. 

Shurlock  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  new  ratings  will  not  indi- 
cate qualit)  or  artistic  value. 

The)  arc  concerned  with  con- 
tent suitability,"  he  told  me  in  Ins 
Hollywood  office.  A  general  (G) 
picture  may  or  may  not  be  one  your 
particular  child  will  enjoy,  but  if 
we  give  a  film  a  G,  you  know  that, 
in  our  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  film  which  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  your  child." 

Among  the  first  films  to  receive 
G  ratings,  lor  example,  were  three 
major  musicals.  Oliver,  Slav',  and 
Funny  Girl.  None  is  "child's  fare," 
hut  all  arc  considered  suitable  for 
children. 

Shurlock  s  office  must  engage  in 
delicate  discussions  with  film  com- 
panies before  the  ratings  arc  re- 
leased. If  a  company  objects  to  a 
rating,  it  may  ask  what  change  it 
can  make  in  the  film  in  order  to 
shift  it  into  a  different  classification. 
His  staff  of  lour  men  and  a  woman 
psychologist  works  with  film 
makers  from  the  first  submission  of 
a  script  to  the  final  viewing  of  the 
finished  print.  II  a  company  cannot 
work  out  its  differences  with  the 
code  office,  a  larger  Appeals  Board, 
composed  ol  film  executives,  must 
arbitrate. 

Although  Shurlock  himself  pre- 
fers not  to  discuss  details  of  how- 
specific  ratings  are  determined,  it 
is  known  in  the  trade  that  at  least 
one  (.'  film.  Paper  Lion,  almost  got 
an  \/  rating  because  ol  some  in- 
advertent bits  of  profanity  on  the 
sound  track.  The  film's  producers 
decided  the  language  was  not  that 
important  and  toned  down  the 
soundtrack.  As  released,  the  film,  a 
Inn   picture  about   football,   is  C'. 

and  you  hear  little  profanity. 

Films  with  the  M — mature — 
rating  may  be  seen  by  children 
unaccompanied  In  their  parents. 
Hut   the  code  office  advises  parents 


to  consider  that  such  pictures  con- 
tain material  that  might  be  inappro- 
priate lor  sonic  children.  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  was 
one  ol  the  first  films  to  receive  an 
\/.  largely  because  of  the  barracks 
language  and  the  adult  nature  of 
its  love  story. 

Each  family  will  differ,  of  course. 
but  the  ratings  might  be  used  in 
this    manner: 

Say  a  family  lias  four  children: 
Snsi.'o;  Richard,  9;  Robert,  12;  and 
David.  14.  The  parents  could  as- 
sume that  a  G  picture  would  be 
suitable  for  all  the  children,  though 
Snsi  would  probably  enjoy  Mary 
Poppins  more  than  Star!  Parents 
max-  decide  that  M  films  arc  prob- 
ably too  mature  for  9-year-old 
Richard,  but  that,  in  some  cases, 
they  would  permit  Robert  ( 12)  and 
David  ( 14 )  to  see  the  M  film  after 
getting  information  on  the  picture. 


F, 


ILMS  classified  R — restricted — 
are  off  limits  to  all  children  under 
16  (or  18  if  local  theater  managers 
prefer  to  raise  the  age  limits )  unless 
accompanied  by  a  parent.  Our  hy- 
pothetical parent  with  four  children 
may  want  his  14-year-old  David  to 
see  a  particular  R  film  so  they  can 
discuss  it  together.  David  may  see 
the  film,  but  only  if  the  parent 
takes  him  into  the  theater. 

The  Sergeant,  a  post  World  War 
II  Army  film,  staning  Rod  Steiger, 
has  been  classified  R,  probably 
because  it  deals  with  a  homosexual 
attraction  felt  by  a  tough  sergeant 
for  a  young  private  in  his  company-. 
This  classification  does  not  mean 
The  Serjeant  is  a  "dirty"  or  "bad" 
film,  but  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
rating  office,  it  is  designed  for  a 
mature  audience. 

The  fourth  classification  is  X, 
excluding  all  under  16  without  ex- 
ception. Many  in  the  industry  were 
initially  resistant  to  including  this 
category  because  it  is,  in  effect, 
telling  a  parent  what  he  can  do  re- 
garding his  children.  Under  the 
system,  even  if  you  want  your  child 
to  see  an  X  film  and  go  to  the 
theater  with  him,  he  will  not  be 
admitted.  But  the  X  was  included 
and  takes  in  all  those  films  which 
arc1  deliberately  exploitative,  partic- 
ularly of  sex.  as  well  as  the  serious 


art  films  which  include  controver- 
sial material  for  legitimate  artistic 
reasons  but  still  are  too  explicit  for 
children. 

The  first  film  to  receive  an  X  was 
The  Girl  on  a  Motorcycle,  made  in 
England,  and  obviously  designed 
for  a  particular  kind  of  adult 
audience,  which  goes  to  movies  in 
search  of  detailed  sexual  activities 
and  portrayals  of  violence. 

An  X  film  will  not  be  given  the 
MPAA's  Seal  of  Approval,  which 
means  that,  in  the  industry's 
opinion,  the  X  film  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  certain  commonly  accepted 
community  standards.  The  major 
companies  which  comprise  MPA  \ 
— Avco-Embassy .  Allied  Artists. 
Columbia,  Paramount,  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Maycr.  Warner  Bros. -Seven 
Arts,  United  Artists,  Universal,  20th 
Century-Fox — have  agreed  not  to 
release  any  films  without  a  Seal  of 
Approval.  If  any  film  gets  an  X.  it 
will  be  released  through  a  subsidi- 
ary, such  as  Warner  Bros. -Seven 
Arts'  Claridge  Pictures,  which  is 
handling  the  distribution  of  The 
Girl  on  a  Motorcycle.  This  sharply 
reduces  the  film's  distribution  po- 
tential, since  many  theaters  prob- 
ably will  not  show  X  films. 

All  films  released  by  MPAA  will 
be  rated,  and  it  is  expected  that 
films  distributed  by  independent 
companies,  as  well  as  those  brought 
in  from  non-American  sources,  will 
be  voluntarily  submitted  for  classi- 
fication by  MPAA. 

Classification  rode  into  the  Amer- 
ican scene  on  the  backs  of  two 
kinds  of  films,  the  artistic  and  the 
exploitative.  Blow-Up,  directed  by 
Michelangelo  Antonioni,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  film  of  serious  intent 
with  scenes  unthinkable  in  a  major 
U.S.  film  prior  to  World  War  II. 
But  Blow-Up  was  generally  ac- 
claimed by  film  critics  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  work  of  art. 

Exploitation  films,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  graduated  from  the  days 
when  they  were  shown  only  in 
major  cities  in  grimy  little  theaters. 
The  "nudie,"  or  dirty,  film  is  still 
made  to  play  these  houses,  but  tech- 
nically well-made  exploitation  films 
like  Therese  and  Jsahelle  or  7,  a 
Woman  are  playing  in  suburban 
and  small-town  as  well  as  major 
urban   theaters.   These   films  have 
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no  real  artistic  merit,  but  pretend 
a  certain  artistry  with  formula 
slickness. 

The  new  rating  system  probably 
will  meet  objections  on  two  sides. 
Many  parents  may  still  feel  local 
censorship  is  the  better  solution. 
Others  may  resent  not  being  able 
to  take  an  under-16  child  to  see 
what  they  feel  is  a  cinematic  work 
of  art.  But  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, and  against  the  background 
of  cultural  change,  film  classifica- 
tion appears  to  be  the  best  im- 
mediate solution  to  protecting 
children  from  exploitation  without 
hampering  the  work  of  serious  film 
artists. 

Of  course,  the  word  "protect"  is 
vague.  Practically  no  current  re- 
search evidence  supports  the  con- 
tention of  some  that  particular  films 
have  direct  bearing  upon  a  child's 
behavior. 

A  Film  and  Social  Behavior  Con- 
sultation, sponsored  by  the  United 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  a  few  years  ago,  con- 
cluded that  while  film  has  enormous 
influence  on  cultural  patterns,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  pinpoint  any 
one  film  or  scene  as  the  cause  of 
either  social  or  personal  attitude 
or  behavior  changes. 

But  despite  the  lack  of  concrete 
evidence  tying  film-viewing  to  spe- 
cific attitudes  or  actions,  the  film  in- 
dustry is  aware  of  increased  public 
uneasiness  over  depiction  of  sex  and 
violence  in  films.  The  classification 
system  is  an  attempt  to  satisfy  this 
uneasiness  and  provide  a  sensible 
parental  guide.  The  system's  effec- 
tiveness hinges  largely  on  how  well 
local  theater  managers  display  and 
enforce  the  ratings,  and  how  seri- 
ously they  are  treated  by  the  pub- 
He. 

No  legal  requirement  forces  a 
manager  to  display  the  rating,  and 
only  his  conscience  requires  him  to 
keep  youngsters  out  of  R  and  X 
films.  Theater  managers  are  like 
ministers;  some  will  follow  the  na- 
tional program  while  others  will 
not.  For  those  who  do  not,  however, 
there  is  at  least  one  source  of  in- 
dustry pressure — the  National  As- 
sociation of  Theatre  Owners 
(NATO),  which  is  headed  this 
year  by  Julian  Bifkin,  a  Boston, 
Mass.,    theater-chain    executive. 


Mr.  Bifkin  worked  closely  with 
MPAA  President  Jack  Valenti  in 
developing  the  rating  program,  and 
while  he  is  quick  to  admit  that  not 
every  theater  chain  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  classification  system,  he 
feels  that  it  is  workable  and  ad- 
equate. 

NATO  was  not  involved  in  a 
previous  MPAA  attempt  to  classify 
certain  films  under  the  heading 
"Suggested  for  Mature  Audiences." 
As  a  result,  the  SMA  label  was  al- 
most meaningless  since  theater 
owners  did  not  enforce  it.  Now, 
with  the  threat  of  local  censorship 
facing  theaters,  Mr.  Bifkin  feels 
most  NATO  members  welcome  the 
stronger  and  more  specific  classi- 
fications. 

NATO  is  conducting  an  intensive 
educational  program  with  its  mem- 
bers, and  looks  to  local  civic  and 
church  leaders  for  help  in  encourag- 
ing theater  managers  in  each  com- 
munity to  take  part  in  the  program. 

Y^HUBCH  influence  with  parents 
also  will  be  an  important  factor. 
Industry  leaders  already  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  many  parents 
will  resent  classification.  Mr.  Bifkin 
cites  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  man 
who  sends  his  14-year-old  son  to 
the  movies  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
so  that  father  can  take  his  custom- 
ary nap. 

"When  this  father  is  awakened 
by  his  son's  news  that  the  theater 
manager  won't  let  him  into  a  picture 
classified  R  unless  his  father  comes 
with  him,  that  parent  might  decide 
that  classification  is  interfering 
with  his  right  to  sleep,"  he  points 
out — a  reminder  to  churchmen  that 
not  all  parents  really  care  which 
films  their  children  see. 

In  contrast  to  this  laxity  in  child- 
rearing,  there  are  parents  who  feel 
the  best  way  to  protect  children 
from  "undesirable"  films  is  for 
such  films  not  to  be  made  at  all. 
The  problem  this  poses,  of  course, 
is  the  impossibility  of  reaching  total 
agreement  on  what  is  undesirable. 

Censorship  of  films  is  an  external 
restriction  imposed  by  officials  un- 
related to  the  film  industry.  The 
advantage  of  the  industry  classifica- 
tion program  is  that  it  is  adminis- 
tered  by    the   film   makers    them- 


selves, a  valid  compromise  with  an 
artistic  product  that  is  commercial- 
ly sold  on  the  mass  market. 

Local  censorship  decisions  can 
be  shortsighted  and  uninformed. 
There  was,  for  example,  the  recent 
case  of  a  Chicago  lawyer  serving 
as  counsel  for  that  city's  appeal 
board,  which  passes  on  a  film's 
suitability  for  children.  After  look- 
ing at  La  Guerre  Est  Finie,  Alain 
Besnais'  much-acclaimed  film  con- 
cerning the  aftermath  of  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War,  the  lawyer  said,  "If 
I  was  a  patron  of  the  movie  theater 
and  paid  to  see  it,  I  would  have 
walked  out.  It  was  boring." 

Admitting  that  he  couldn't  re- 
member the  director's  name,  the 
lawyer  still  sought  to  have  sections 
of  the  film  cut  before  it  could  be 
shown  to  a  general  audience. 
"There  was  one  part  of  a  love  scene 
that  could  be  eliminated,"  he  said. 
"We  thought  it  could  be  deleted 
without  affecting  the  theme  and 
value  of  the  picture."  (The  film 
was  later  passed  for  general-audi- 
ence viewing.) 

The  lawyer  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion,  but  a  free  society  can 
hardly  permit  a  man  without  any 
awareness  of  La  Guerre  Est  Finie's 
artistic  significance  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  how  much  of  it 
could  be  shown. 

In  order  for  a  free  society  to 
maintain  freedom  from  external  re- 
straints, it  must  pay  the  price  of 
products  peddled  by  the  irrespon- 
sible members  of  the  film  industry. 
Films  with  artistic  pretense  like 
Therese  and  Isabelle,  or  just  plain 
"dirty"  films,  will  continue  to  be 
made  by  marginal — or,  occasional- 
ly, even  major — companies.  But  the 
new  classification  system  now  labels 
these  films  for  what  they  are:  peep 
shows  for  adults. 

Meanwhile,  the  more  serious  film 
artists  will  be  able  to  explore  im- 
portant themes  through  the  cine- 
matic art  form  without  feeling  they 
must  tone  down  their  treatment  be- 
cause children  might  see  the  film. 

In  a  democracy,  no  protective 
system  is  perfect.  The  present  clas- 
sification system,  however,  is  a  good 
try  at  protecting  both  freedom  of 
expression  and  the  right  of  children 
to  develop  without  undue  exploita- 
tion. □ 
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These  Four  Cozy  Walls 


By  NLWMAN  CRYER 

..ilc    l  iJilor 


C.s.i  View  United  Methodist  Church  in  Dallas,  Texas,  was  filmed  lo  show  how  one  church  discovered  its  mission. 


A: 


.  NYONL  who  is  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  con- 
temporary motion  pictures  is  in  for  either  a  treat  or  a 
treatment — depending  on  his  viewpoint- — when  he  sees 
the  film  7"hese  Four  Cozy  Walls. 

Produced  by  United  Methodism's  Division  of  Tele- 
vision, Radio,  and  Film  Communication,  it  moves  beyond 
the  mere  audio-visual  category  and  shows  that  the  church 
has  come  to  maturity  in  use  of  the  film  medium.  The 
tilm  documents  certain  events  in  one  local  congregation 
.uu\  how  people  reacted  to  them — and  it  does  so 
honestly,  without  hedging,  and  without  moralizing  or 
taking  sides.  The  events  and  the  people  speak  lor  them- 
selves to  \  iewers 

rhese    lour    Cozy    Walls    is    about    Casa    View    United 

Methodist  (  hurch  ot   Dallas,  Texas,  where  the  Rev.  Wil- 

fred  Bailey   is  pastor.  (The  congregation  was  featured  in 

rOCETHER  in  May,    1967,  in   the  article,  They're  Trying 

Be  the  Church  i 

Casa  View  is  .1  semisuburban  church  of  about  700 
members,  mosl  ol  whom  live  in  the  surrounding  all- 
white,  middle-class  neighborhood.  They  are  the  unre- 
hearsed si.iis  oi   the  film.   Director   lohn  J.  Clayton   took 


a  crew  to  Casa  View  and  simply  began  shooting  what 
went  on  there,  later  editing  several  miles  of  the  film  to 
capture  the  most  significant  events  and  conversations. 

The  subject  is  one  local  church  in  action  and  ferment, 
a  church  whose  people  are  deeply  committed  to  relevant 
ministry  and  mission.  There  is  controversy,  of  course. 
Perhaps  the  most  controversial  segment  of  the  film  is  one 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  interracial  marriage  as  it  came 
up  in  the  congregation.  The  overarching  excitement  and 
value  of  the  film  hinges  on  no  one  incident  but  rather 
on  55  minutes  of  exposure  to  what  went  on  over  a 
four-week  period  in  the  life  of  this  one  local  church. 

The  film  was  produced  jointly  for  the  United  Methodist 
Boards  of  Christian  Social  Concerns,  Missions,  Education, 
Evangelism,  and  Laity  as  a  primary  resource  for  local 
churches  during  the  current  quadrennial  emphasis  on 
A  New  Church  tor  a  New  World.  It  is  available  from  the 
sponsoring  agencies  along  with  a  color  filmstrip.  Agenda 
lor  a  journey.  Both  are  useful  for  stimulating  congrega- 
tions to  reassess  the  demands  of  Christian  mission. 

The  interboaid  committee  that  planned  the  film  sought 
a  church  that  involved   the  laity  deeply  in  its   ministry, 
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that  had  a  decision-making  process  which  worked  well, 
that  made  creative  use  of  organizational  structures,  and 
that  had  a  built-in  process  of  self-evaluation. 

"We  felt  that  too  many  churches  bog  down  in  a 
fundamentalism  of  form — that  is,  they  pay  a  lot  of  at- 
tention to  maintaining  a  paper  organization  but  leave  out 
essential  functions  of  a  church,"  recalls  Dr.  Dale  White, 
committee  chairman  who  has  since  left  the  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  and  is  a  pastor  in 
East  Greenwich,  R.I. 

Casa  View  was  selected  from  among  nearly  100 
churches  nominated  by  regional  leaders — not  because  it 
is  a  perfect  or  an  ideal  church,  says  Dr.  White,  but  be- 
cause it  fulfilled  the  committee's  criteria. 

These  Four  Cozy  Walls  is  not  likely  to  leave  many 
viewers  unemotional  or  disinterested.  They  will  see  mem- 
bers of  the  church  taking  Communion,  involved  in  social 
and  political  action,  and  in  the  process  of  making  de- 
cisions. One  such  decision  had  to  do  with  employing  a 
Negro  associate  minister,  whose  wife  is  white. 

Backed  by  a  soundtrack  of  voices  from  discussion 
groups,  decision-making  meetings,  sermons,  and  Com- 
munion ritual,  the  film  moves  the  viewer  both  inside 
and  outside  the  church  as  members  help  with  voter 
registration,  dialogue  with  black-power  youths,  work  in 
an  inner-city  day  nursery,  plan  a  strategy  for  better  edu- 
cation, launch  a  letter-writing  campaign,  and  engage  in 
discussion  with  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  these  are  real  people  living  out  their 
daily  lives  with  concern  for  other  people. 

Mr.  Bailey,  the  pastor,  believes  churches  today  are 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  being  in  the  backwater 
of  life  or  of  becoming  involved  in  the  middle  of  it.  "To 
dissociate  political  life  from  church  life  is  a  contradiction 
of  the  gospel,"  he  says. 

Casa   View's   choices   have   been   costly.   Three   years 


ago  more  than  one  fourth  of  its  former  members  had 
left  the  church.  Plans  for  a  new  building,  for  which 
expensive  architect's  fees  had  been  paid,  were  canceled. 
Reports  to  annual  conference  showed  embarrassing  sta- 
tistical losses.  Even  other  churches  in  the  Dallas  area 
have  been  critical  of  the  Casa  View  congregation. 

Yet  Mr.  Bailey  tells  his  members  in  the  film:  "We 
must  be  willing  to  trust  the  gospel  and  act  it  out  as  a 
congregation.  We  must  look  within  ourselves  and  then 
out  to  the  world  with  a  sensitivity  to  what  is  going  on." 
Casa  View  now  is  holding  steady  in  membership. 

Members  who  have  stayed  with  Casa  View  through 
tension  and  controversy  have  a  sense  of  vocation  about 
everything  they  do.  They  understand  that  in  order  to  be 
a  Christian  you  have  to  stick  your  neck  out  sometimes 
for  what  you  believe.  Their  prayer  of  confession  at  Holy 
Communion  sounds  as  though  they  really  mean  it. 

Although  Casa  View  members  have  not  been  afraid  to 
face  the  hard  issues,  they  have  come  up  with  no  neat 
formulas  that  will  transform  a  languid  church  into  one 
with  a  dynamic  ministry.  Yet  the  film  does  leave  the 
impression  that  whatever  happens  in  the  future,  and 
whatever  new  issues  the  congregation  faces,  the  people 
will  measure  up  with  integrity. 

The  issues  dealt  with  in  the  film  are  issues  that  other 
churches  are  having  to  face  these  days,  too — such  as 
political  and  social  involvement,  who  make  the  decisions 
for  a  church,  experimentation  with  new  forms  of  worship, 
how  to  listen  to  the  young  people,  and  what  it  means 
to  be  the  church. 

A  film  as  provocative  as  this  one  is  bound  to  stir  varied 
interpretations  among  those  who  see  it.  Its  producers 
and  sponsors  hope,  however,  that  it  will  stimulate  other 
churches — not  to  try  to  imitate  Casa  View  but  to  begin 
their  own  search  for  a  sense  of  mission  and  a  new,  cre- 
ative feeling  for  what  it  means  to  be  the  church.         □ 


A  TRAFCO  crew,  directed  by  John  Clayton  (bending),  spent  four  weeks  at  Casa  View, 

shooting  events  of  significance  as  they  happened.  Here  the  crew  prepares  to  film  a  periodical  visit 

of  kindergarten  children  from  Warren  United  Methodist  Church  in  the  inner  city. 


Cartoon  by  Charles  M.   Schulz.  ©    1961   by  V\  Inc. 

"/  wish   ol'   King   Herod  /1.1c/  been   here, 
Brother  Forbes.  You  would  have  had  him  all  shook  up." 


Teens  Together 


By  DALE  WHITE 


A 


LOT    OF    letters    seem    to    be 
coming  From  girls  who  are  pregnant 

out  dl  wedlock.  The  director  of  one 
ol  our  line  United  Methodist  homes 
for  unwed  mothers  wrote  recently.  He 
said  I  should  tell  couples  who  face 
I  his  problem  that  a  have-to  marriage 
is  not  the  best  solution. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  his 
advice.  Placing  the  girl  in  a  good 
home  where  she  can  get  counseling, 
medical  help,  and  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue her  education,  then  giving  the 
li.ihv  over  For  adoption  is  usually  the 

best   way. 

.Sometimes,  though,  marriage  can 
work.  II  the  couple  are  mature,  truly 
iii  love,  accepting  ol  the  baby,  and 
have  a  good  job  or  families  who  are 
willing  to  help  financially,  marriage 
ma)   be  the  answer. 

The  following  letter  illustrates  how 

One   COUple   handled    the    problem. 


"I  was  especially  interested  in  the  let- 
ter from  J. A.,  a  girl,  19,  who  found  her- 
self pregnant  after  her  boyfriend  had  left 
for  Viet  Nam  [see  Teens  Together,  Sep- 
tember, L968,  page  45]. 

"I  think  it  might  help  her  if  she  finds 
out  that  she  is  not  the  only  one  in  such  a 
predicament.  I  would  like  her  to  know- 
that  I,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  was 
in  the  same  situation. 

"My  boyfriend  and  I  had  gone  to- 
gether for  seven  years,  lie  had  enlisted  in 
the  Marine  Corps  while  I  started  to  col- 
lege. He  was  ordered  to  go  to  Viet  Nam 
alter  hoot  camp. 

"Well,  the  night  before  he  left,  things 
got  out  ot  hand,  and  for  the  first  time  we 
had  sexual  relations.  lie  was  off  to  fight 
and  1  went  hack  to  college.  Then  it 
turned  out  that  I  was  pregnant  We  went 
to  the  Rod  Cross  and  they  worked  very 
hard  to  get  him  home  for  a  small  wed- 
ding in  our  own  little  United  Methodist 
Church. 

"1  went  through  with  having  the  baby 


all  by  myself.  He  survived  Viet  Nam 
and  came  home  to  greet  me  and  our 
six-month-old  son.  It  hasn't  been  easy  for 
either  of  us,  but  we  have  come  through 
it,  and  we  still  have  all  our  friends. 
Both  of  our  parents  were  deeply  hurt  at 
first,  but  after  the  initial  shock,  they  did 
everything  possible  to  help  us. 

"Now  we  have  a  darling  boy,  nearly 
a  year  old,  and  I  have  just  turned  20 
myself.  But  it's  not  all  a  happy  ending. 
I  moved  to  this  camp  with  my  husband. 
Only  four  months  from  the  time  he  came 
home,  he  was  sent  on  a  Mediterranean 
cruise.  So  now  my  son  and  I  are  living 
alone  down  here,  once  again  waiting  for 
daddy  to  come  home." 


oa 


I  recently  wrote  to  you  about  a 
friend  who  is  a  homosexual.  You  said 
there  wasn't  much  I  could  do  for  him 
except  respect  him  as  a  person.  I  did 
this  and  it  helped  the  situation.  But 
note  he  says  he  would  give  anything 
if  we  could  get  married.  We  went 
together  for  two  years  in  high  school, 
and  I  think  he  would  make  almost  the 
perfect  husband.  We  have  the  same 
backgrounds  and  interests  and  arc 
very  close  friends.  I  really  think  he 
loves  me,  but  more  as  a  sister.  He  is 
not  attracted  to  me.  Could  such  a 
marriage  work? — E.M. 

I  doubt  it.  The  strong  emotional 
forces  which  are  blocking  his  normal 
sexual  interest  will  almost  surely  come 
between  you.  He  may  well  come  to 
hate  you  the  more  he  loves  vou,  and 
to  reject  you  the  more  that  he  wants 
you. 

Besides,  while  a  fellow's  sexual  ad- 
vances are  sometimes  an  awful  nui- 
sance to  a  girl  during  courtship,  in 
marriage  she  soon  comes  to  value  his 
passionate  interest.  Lovemaking  af- 
firms her  as  a  woman  and  symbolical- 
ly reassures  her  that  the  marriage 
bond  is  secure. 
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/  smoke  pot.  Groovy,  huh?  .  .  .  No, 
not  so  groovy.  As  the  song  says,  "I 
get  high  with  a  little  help  from  my 
friends."  Anyway,  because  of  a  reli- 
gious experience,  I'm  off  it.  This  sum- 
mer I  discovered  God  in  Christ.  I  am 
begitming  to  understand  the  message 
of  Christ  and  realize  he  is  still  the 
anstcer  in  our  troubled  world. 

I  now  realize  the  many  disadvan- 
tages of  pot.  My  problem  is  that  I 
want  to  help  my  friends  tcho  smoke 
it  and  those  who  may  start.  I  feel  a 


school-oriented  campaign  is  drasti- 
cally needed.  Pot  is  so  often  the  first 
step  to  harder  drugs,  and  it  is  here 
that  youth  should  be  concerned. 
Heroin  and  LSD  are  "out"  so  my 
friends  say.  But  I  know  it's  easy  to  go 
on  experimenting,  once  started. 

1  would  like  to  talk  to  my  principal 
or  somebody  and  get  a  real  good  pro- 
gram against  pot  started,  but  how  can 
1?  If  I  ever  told,  I'd  just  ruin  my 
reputation,  and  rat  on  my  friends, 
which  wouldn't  really  help  them. 
Please  advise. — B.A. 

You  don't  have  to  tell  everything 
you  know  to  get  a  good  program 
started.  A  small  committee  of  you 
could  go  to  the  principal  and  tell  him 
it  is  general  knowledge  among  the 
students  that  some  are  smoking  mari- 
juana. That  should  be  reason  enough 
to  initiate  a  program.  If  you  need 
suggestions  on  materials  and  films, 
write  to  Dr.  Tom  Price,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse,  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Concerns.  The  ad- 
dress is  100  Maryland  Ave.  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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I  am  a  16-year-old  boy.  When  I 
go  to  college,  I  want  to  major  in 
music.  I  dearly  love  all  kinds  of  music. 
My  problem  is  that  I  have  another 
love — philosophy  and  theology.  I've 
read  everything  from  Plato  to  Freud. 
I  have  a  very  open  mind  and  do 
much  inner  reasoning. 

When  I  am  thinking,  I  apparently 
get  into  a  mood  that  seems  to  reflect 
depression.  People  turn  into  stone. 
They  tell  me  that  I've  got  a  very 
over-complicated  mind,  that  I'm  too 
serious  and  am  just  bringing  misery 
to  myself  for  being  so.  I  try  to  ex- 
plain to  my  parents  and  friends  that 
I'm  not  in  a  bad  mood,  that  I'm  just 
trying  to  think.  The  first  question 
they  ask  is,  "About  what?" 

I  tell  them.  Most  of  the  time  they 
don't  even  listen.  They  tell  me  I  am 
too  young  to  ponder  social  problems, 
that  I  become  too  wrapped  up  in 
speaking  and  discussing  such  things 
as  sex,  wisdom,  beauty,  good  and  evil, 
God,  and  so  forth.  They  say  that  I 
have  to  think  what  society  thinks  in 
order  to  be  accepted,  that  I  have  to  be 
a  part  of  society,  and  that  I  have  no 
right  to  dissent. 

I  truly  believe  that  beside  the 
power  of  love  only  truth  is  holy.  I'll 
do  anything  to  gain  the  truth  or  at 
least  die  searching  for  it.  Is  it  wrong 


for  me  to  feel  this  way?  I  believe  life 
is  worth  living.  I  love  people  and  life 
and  do  honestly  try  to  spread  this 
love.  But  should  they  tell  me  this 
kind  of  thing  merely  because  they 
have  never  felt  the  same  way? — B.D. 

I  agree  we  must  live  in  society — 
but  society  desperately  needs  those 
fertile  minds  which  can  ponder  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  centuries.  I'd  en- 
courage you  to  stand  your  ground  on 
this.  At  the  same  time  a  word  of  cau- 
tion about  egotism  may  be  in  order. 
A  fine  mind  is  a  gift  from  God,  and 
no  license  to  spread  arrogant  or  un- 
gracious attitudes. 

I  hope  you  can  find  at  least  one  kin- 
dred spirit  among  your  teachers  or 
peers  with  whom  you  can  discuss  your 
deeper  thoughts.  This  will  help  to 
soften  the  impact  of  social  isolation. 


ca 


7  am  a  girl  almost  14.  I  am  going 
steady  with  a  boy  the  same  age.  He 
has  a  younger  brother  who  is  about 
12.  I  have  a  younger  sister,  about  12. 
They  have  had  their  eyes  on  each 
other  for  a  long  time  and  now  want 
to  start  dating  (going  to  the  movies 
together).  Is  it  right  for  sisters  to  date 
brothers  in  another  family? — E.V. 

I  think  it  is  OK  for  sisters  of  one 
family  to  date  brothers  of  another 
family — if  they  are  old  enough. 

Maybe  it  is  my  middle  age  creep- 
ing out,  but  going  steady  at  "almost 
14"  and  movie  dates  at  12  seems  aw- 
fully young  to  me.  Now  aren't  you 
sorry  you  asked? 
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/  am  a  girl,  14.  I  have  a  problem. 
I  can't  sleep.  It  is  not  something  that 
happens  just  once  in  a  while.  This 
happens  every  night.  I'll  go  to  bed  at 
nine  and  won't  be  able  to  sleep  until 
midnight.  I've  tried  going  to  bed  real 
early,  but  that  doesn't  work.  I've  also 
tried  staying  up  until  I  was  awfully 
tired,  but  I  still  can't  sleep.  I  don't 
want  to  get  into  the  sleeping-pill  habit, 
but  what  can  I  do? — C.T. 

Do  you  Imve  to  go  to  sleep  before 
midnight?  I  think  we  all  ought  to  be 
good  stewards  of  the  night  hours  and 
get  the  rest  we  need  for  health  and 
effective  work.  But  different  persons 
seem  to  need  differing  amounts  of 
sleep.  And  the  normal  body  rhythms 


make  it  easy  for  some  to  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning,  while  others  are 
dead  in  the  morning  but  really  come 
alive  in  the  evening. 

Why  not  use  the  evening  hours  for 
study  and  reading,  and  go  to  sleep 
when  you  feel  like  it?  Fussing  and 
worrying  over  it  only  makes  it  worse, 
anyway.  You  can  get  extra  rest  by 
reading  in  bed  in  the  evening  hours 
and  maybe  by  taking  a  short  nap  some 
days  after  you  get  home  from  school. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  depressed  or 
especially  nervous,  a  talk  with  your 
doctor  or  an  understanding  counselor 
might  be  in  order. 
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I  have  a  problem  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve many  other  15-year-old  boys 
have — my  grandmother.  She  is  a  good 
person,  but  I  have  lived  with  her 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  it  has 
been  murder. 

My  problem  is  food.  She  tells  me 
that  if  I  want  food  I  can  eat  all  I 
want  at  mealtimes.  She  won't  let 
me  have  anything  between  meals, 
not  even  milk.  And  you  know  that 
15-year-old  boys  get  hungry  between 
meals.  I  believe  my  grandmother  is 
wrong.  What  do  you  think? — L.B. 

I'm  with  you.  That  efficient  energy- 
creating  engine  you  have  going  inside 
you  is  bound  to  run  low  on  fuel  be- 
tween normal  refueling  stops.  Mem- 
bers of  your  grandmother's  generation 
were  often  taught  that  eating  between 
meals  causes  ulcers  and  is  generally 
bad  for  the  health.  Becent  studies 
have  shown  that  eating  smaller  meals 
and  between-meal  snacks  is  probably 
better  for  us  than  three  large  meals. 

If  your  grandmother  is  worried 
about  the  food  bill,  she  can  serve  all 
desserts  between  meals.  If  you  have 
a  weight  problem,  you  can  chomp 
on  carrots,  celery,  and  apples. 
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As  usual,  my  mother  and  I  are  hav- 
ing an  argument.  I  have  a  problem.  I 
make  $11  a  week  on  my  paper  route. 
I  am  also  getting  an  allowance.  My 
mother  says  I  should  not  get  an  al- 
lowance unless  I  pay  for  more  of  my 
clothes.  I  think  I  should,  because  I 
need  it.  We're  looking  to  you  for  the 
answer. — R.B. 

Wish  I  had  a  clear  and  definite  an- 
swer. It  seems  to  me  the  purpose  of  an 
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Bishop  IS  all  Answers  Questions  About 


\\  ho  b  ;i  young  adult?  A  person  who  is  18  years  ol  age  and  under 
30?  Surely  this  is  wholly  inadequate  as  a  definition.  Far  better:  one 
who  is  almost  an  adult,  but  not  quite,  a  person  who  is  approaching 
maturity,  although  he  has  not  yet  arrived. 

There  are  some  tests  ol  adulthood,  and  they  center  about  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  the  chores  and  crises  of  the  present  life  in 
preparation  for  better  living  tomorrow.  As  Harry  Overstreet  points 
out  in  The  Mature  Mind,  the  person  who  says,  "Stop  the  world — I 
want  to  get  off!"  is  a  long  way  from  maturity.  He  is  hardly  an 
adolescent,  not  a  young  adult. 

The  adult  knows  that  he  is  not  an  exception  to  the  human  race,  so 
he  keeps  the  rules.  He  finds  work  that  is  his  own.  and  from  which  he 
can  draw  satisfaction  because  of  its  meaning.  He  relates  causes  to 
effects. 

Hut  some  people  never  grow  up. 

Is  the  ipostles'  Creed  out  of  date?  Unquestionably,  it  is  dated— 

that  is.  it  was  worked  out  to  lace  certain  theological  threats  and 
dangers  of  a  particular  time  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  this 
lime  was  some  1,800  years  ago.  It  may  seem,  therefore,  that  new 
conditions  and  new    crises  call  for  a  new    creed. 

The  trouble  with  such  an  impatient  idea  is  that  creeds  are  not 
reallj  mathematical  equations,  or  scientific  propositions  for  accep- 
tance or  rejection.  Faith  is  personal,  temporal  as  well  as  eternal.  It 
can  be— must  be— expanded  to  meet  new  situations.  Actually,  it 
must   In-  capable  of  almost  infinite-  expansion,  a  vehicle  of  glowing. 

•wing  truth  that  is  practically  limitless. 

So.  the  Apostle's  Creed,  lar  from  being  a  yardstick  of  orthodoxv. 
is  .i  pictorial  and  poetic  setting  of  truths  that  we  must  continually 
rethink  and  restate  lor  ourselves.  Alter  all.  it  was  based  on  a  simpler 
creed,  "Jesus  Christ   is   Lord"   (Romans  10:9  and   I'hilippians  2:11). 
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allowance  is  to  give  you  a  greater 
range  of  freedom  and  independence 
in  spending,  and  to  help  you  to  learn 
money  management.  With  a  regular 
allowance  you  do  not  have  to  make  a 
special  request  even'  time  you  want 
a  date  or  need  some  personal  items 
such  as  toiletries,  records,  art  sup- 
plies, or  whatever. 

The  ideal  would  be  for  you  to 
receive  each  week  a  total  amount  from 
work  and  allowance  sufficient  to  cover 
all  your  needs,  including  personals, 
clothing,  recreation,  church  offerings, 
and  savings.  You  could  budget  the 
whole  thing  yourself. 

Unfortunately,  lots  of  families  live 
on  a  feast-and-famine  income,  mostly 
famine.  Everybody  has  to  scratch 
along  the  hest  he  can.  Also,  not  every 
young  person  is  ready  to  manage  the 
whole  show — agreements  have  to  he 
made  ahead  of  time  on  priorities.  I'm 
afraid  you  and  your  mother  are  just 
going  to  have  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise on  this  yourselves — and  how 
about  getting  your  father  into  the  dis- 
cussions for  a  change? 
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/  am  a  l(i-year-old  girl,  deeply  in 
love  with  life,  the  world,  and  God, 
but  sad  to  say,  not  a  boy.  My  problem 
is  that  I'm  overweight.  I've  tried  and 
tried  to  lose,  but  always  fail.  Besides, 
if  I  lost  weight,  how  would  I  know 
the  boy  liked  me  just  for  myself? 
Some  say  a  boy  is  not  icorth  it  if  he 
rejects  me  just  because  I'm  plump.  I 
agree,  but  the  fact  remains  that  I 
have  no  dates.  What  can  I  do? — N.A. 

It  would  be  an  unusual  boy  who 
did  not  want  his  best  girl  to  be  neat 
and  attractive.  I  would  think  you 
might  want  to  do  your  best  on  that 
score,  no  matter  how  much  you  hope 
boys  might  admire  your  deeper  per- 
sonal qualities. 

It  is  hard  to  lose  weight  without 
the  help  of  a  doctor,  so  why  not  have 
your  mother  take  you  to  a  physician 
for  a  thorough  medical  consultation? 
He  can  recommend  a  diet  suitable  for 
your  situation.  Then  it  is  up  to  you 
and  your  mother  to  prepare  and  you 
to  eat  the  foods  he  prescribes. 


Tell  Dr.  Dale  White  about  your 
problems,  your  worries,  your  accom- 
plishments, and  he  will  respond 
through  Teens  Together.  Write  to  him 
c/o  Together,  Box  423,  Park  R&dgi  . 
Illinois  60068.— Tour  Editors 
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. . .  but  just  look  at  her  now! 


When  Su  May  first  came  to  our  Home  in  Hong  Kong, 
the  other  children  called  her  "Girl-who-will-not-laugh." 

And  there  was  a  reason  for  her  sadness.  Her  parents 
were  dead,  her  relatives  didn't  want  her.  It  seemed  that  no 
one  in  the  world  loved  her. 

So  why  the  big  smile  now?  Well,  Su  May  has  discovered 
that  someone  does  love  her.  She  lives  in  a  pretty  cottage 
along  with  her  new  "brothers  and  sisters" — and  has  loving 
care  from  a  housemother,  especially  trained  for  the  difficult 
task  of  being  a  mother  to  youngsters  like  Su  May. 

And  just  look  at  her  now.  She  doesn't  have  a  worry  in 
the  world — but  we  do.  Because,  you  see,  we  must  find  a 
sponsor  for  Su  May.  A  sponsor  who  will  help  provide  food, 
clothing,  education — love. 

And  Su  May  is  only  one  heartbreaking  case  out  of  thou- 
sands .  .  .  boys  and  girls  who  are  neglected,  unwanted, 
starving,  unloved.  Our  workers  overseas  have  a  staggering 
number  of  children  desperately  waiting  for  help — over 
15,000  youngsters,  that  will  just  have  to  survive  the  best 
they  can  until  we  find  sponsors  for  them. 

How  about  you?  Will  you  sponsor  a  child  like  Su  May? 
The  cost  is  only  $12  a  month. 

Please  fill  out  the  sponsor  application  — you  can  indi- 
cate your  preference,  or  let  us  assign  you  a  child  from  our 
emergency  list. 

Then,  in  about  two  weeks,  you  will  receive  a  photograph 
of  your  child,  and  a  personal  history.  Your  child  will  write 
to  you,  and  a  housemother  will  send  you  the  original  and 


an  English  translation,  direct  from  overseas. 

Won't  you  share  your  blessings — and  your  love — with 
a  needy  child? 

Countries  of  greatest  need  this  month:  India, Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  Korea,  Brazil. 


r 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 


CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S 

FUND,  InC.    Box  511,  Richmond,  Va.  23204 

I  wish  to  sponsor  □  boy  □  girl  in 
(Country) 


□  Choose  a  child  who  needs  me  most.  I  will  pay  $12  a 

month.  I  enclose  first  payment  of  $ Send 

me  child's  name,  story,  address  and  picture.  I  cannot 
sponsor  a  child  but  want  to  give  $ 

□  Please  send  me  more  information 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Registered  (VFA-080)  with  the  U.S.  Government's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Gifts  are 
tax  deductible. 
Canadians:  Write  1407  Yonge,  Toronto    7.  TG  29 
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The  new  campus  of  United  Methodist  Mission  Home  of  Texas  includes  this  chapel  and  administrative  unit. 


In  San  Antonio,  the  church  extends  a  vital 


Mission  to 


Unwed  Mothers 


Text    by  Willmon   L.   White  /  Pictures  by  George  P.  Miller 


OlII'.S  THE  girl  next  door  or  the 
girl  w  ho  lives  .uross  (lie  tracks.  I  In 
t.nnih  is  rich  or  poor  or  somewhere 
in  between.  She  grevi  up  in  a 
ghetto  or  the  suburbs,  a  small  town 
or  on  a  farm,  she's  a  high-school 
sophomore  or  a  college  graduate 

with  her  own  apartment.  She  is 
your  daughter  or  your  sister,  your 
Fiancee  or  your  Friend,  your  patient 
or  your  parishioner.  She  is  preg- 
nant. Sli.'  is  not  married. 


Society  traditionally  has  thought 
the  unwed  mother  to  be  the  girl 
with  "loose-  morals"  from  the  lower- 
class  home.  Recent  years,  however, 
have  seen  a  sharp  upsurge  in  ille- 
gitimate births  involving  middle- 
class  and  above  families  in  which 
the  parents  are  the  pillars  of  church 
and  community.  Studies  show  that 
the  unmarried  mother  often  is  in 
emotional  distress,  her  pregnancy 
only  one  symptom  of  the  conflict 


and  alienation  in  her  relationships 
with  her  family  and  with  society. 
Somewhere  along  the  way,  her 
needs  for  warmth,  affection,  and 
self-esteem  were  not  met.  The  all- 
too-common  reaction  of  her  parents 
is  paralyzing  bewilderment  and 
complete  unawareness  of  the 
daughter's  need  and  of  their  own 
neglect. 

It   is   small   consolation    indeed, 
but  the  unwed  mother  is  not  alone. 
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Unmarried  mothers  pick  a  name  that 
loill  guard  their  identities  ivhile  in 
residence.  At  right,  Dr.  Spencer  L. 
Stockwell,  administrator  of  the  Texas 
home,  presents  a  new  addition  to  an 
adoptive  couple  in  a  prayer-chapel 
ceremony.  Last  year,  more  than  200 
babies  were  placed  in  Texas  homes. 


The  rate  of  out-of-wedlock  preg- 
nancies continues  to  soar  despite 
increasing  emphasis  on  sex  educa- 
tion and  the  easy  availability  of 
contraceptives  and  birth-control 
pills.  The  best  estimates  are  that 
about  300,000  illegitimate  births  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  last 
year — a  figure  expected  to  climb  to 
350,000  by  1972  and  to  400,000 
by  1980.  Reliable  statistics  are 
unobtainable  because  15  states — 
including  New  York  and  California 
— omit  information  about  legiti- 
macy from  birth  records.  And  even 
less  is  known,  of  course,  about  the 
number  of  illegal  abortions,  forced 
marriages,  and  the  young  unwed 
father  who,  as  one  social  worker 
puts  it,  "slips  away  to  lick  his 
psychic  wound  in  anonymity." 

"Sure,  I  knew  about  pills 
and  all  that.  We  petted  heavi- 
ly, but  I  didn't  plan  to  give  in. 
Anyway,  we'd  been  dating  six 
months  and  were  kind  of  en- 
gaged. He  said  he'd  take  care 
of  it  if  anything  happened. 
He  almost  went  out  of  his 
mind  tohen  I  wouldn't  get 
married.  He  needs  help,  too." 


Most  family-life  authorities  agree 
that  the  best  course  of  action  for 
the  unwed  mother-to-be  is  to  seek 
confidential  care  in  a  good  mater- 
nity home  removed  from  her  local 
environment,  and  to  allow  the 
baby's  adoption  by  a  mature,  loving 
couple.  The  better  maternity  homes 
offer  professional  medical  care, 
casework  counseling,  vocational 
training,  recreation,  and  other  ser- 
vices in  a  protected,  homelike  sur- 
rounding. 

Just  such  an  institution  is  the 
United  Methodist  Mission  Home 
of  Texas  in  San  Antonio,  one  of  a 
handful  among  about  200  maternity 
homes  in  the  country  which  are 
large  enough  to  provide  a  full  range 
of  services  from  intake  testing  and 
counseling  to  final  adoption. 

United  Methodism  operates  three 
other  institutions  of  this  type — 
Methodist  Home-Hospital  in  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Hillcrest  Children's 
Services  in  Dubuque,  Iowa;  and 
Zoar  Home  for  Mothers  and  Babies, 
at  Allison  Park,  Pa.  Ten  other 
United  Methodist  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies  offer  some  type  of 
help  to  unmarried  parents. 

The    original    Texas    home    was 


born  in  a  brothel  in  the  Alamo  city's 
red-light  district  in  1895.  A  notori- 
ous Madame  Volino,  who  had  lost 
a  child  in  infancy,  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  began  to  take  in 
girls  of  the  street  and  give  them 
food,  shelter,  and  love.  Hard  times 
came,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  to 
continue  her  rescue  mission  for 
wayward  girls,  Madame  Volino 
finally  asked  the  Methodist  Church 
to  take  over  the  property  and  con- 
tinue her  work.  In  the  years  since, 
the  home  has  served  about  6,000 
young  women  and  placed  more 
than  2,800  babies  for  adoption. 

Until  last  February,  the  Meth- 
odist Mission  Home  was  located  in 
an  80-year-old  former  hospital 
building  hemmed  in  by  apart- 
ments, city  streets,  and  the  San 
Antonio  River.  For  several  years, 
the  home  had  operated  at  about 
98  percent  capacity,  admitted  near- 
ly 200  girls  yearly,  and  had  been 
forced  to  turn  away  at  least  that 
many  others. 

On  Valentine  Day,  1968,  United 
Methodists  of  Texas  consecrated 
and  officially  opened  the  new  Meth- 
odist Mission  Home  on  a  20-acre 
site    near    the     Southwest    Texas 
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Methodist  Hospital.  The  new 
facility,  designed  to  double  the 
home's  capacity  to  accommodate 
500  girls  each  year,  cos!  more  than 
$1,250,000— $700,000  oi  which  was 
underwritten  l>y  the  six  annual 
i  oiit(  rences  oi  the  stale. 
The  home  admitted  253  girls  and 

placed  202  babies  ill  tilt-  1967-68 
conference    year.    Admissions    and 

adoptions  already  have  jumped 
about  35  percent  since  the  move  to 
the   new    seven-building   campus. 

Who  are  these  pregnant  girls 
i.  ferred  by  ministers,  doctors, 
school  counselors,  welfare  agencies, 
and  friends  oi   the  home? 

A  profile  of  the  250  girls  ad- 
mitted in  the  last  conference  year 
shows  that  their  age  range  was 
from  13  to  10.  About  55  percent 
were  15  to  19  years  old  and  30  per- 
cent were  in  the  20-24  age  bracket. 
Interestingly,  the  national  rate  of 
out-of-wedlock  pregnancies  is  high- 
est not  among  teen-agers  but 
among  women  in  their  20s. 

Last  year,  the  San  Antonio  home 
admitted  117  Methodists,  112  girls 
from  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  23  Roman  Catholics. 
They  came  from  Texas,  18  other 
states,  and  Mexico.  Most  were  of 
average  intelligence  or  better;  95 
percent  were  in  high  school  or  had 
completed  high-school  work  or 
higher;  78  of  the  250  were  attend- 
ing college  or  were  college  gradu- 
ates; 63  girls  worked  full  time. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  250  girls 
came  from  homes  where  the  parents 
lived  together;  37  were  the  products 
of  homes  broken  by  divorce;  the 
lathers  of  29  were  deceased  (as 
opposed  to  only  7  whose  mothers 
were  dead);  both  parents  of  48 
girls  worked  outside  the  home. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  most 
ol  these  young  women  are  not  pro- 
miscuous. Most  of  them  became 
pregnant  by  young  men  they  had 
gone  stead\'  with  and  thought 
themselves  to  be  seriously  in  love. 

"Tropic  really  rni.se  their 
eyebrows  when  the  news  gets 
out  you're  pregnant.  Playing 
the  sex  game  is  okay,  hut  don't 

'  caught  losing.  It's  funny. 
The  'good  girls  get  burned. 
The  tramps  know  how  to  take 
eare  of  themselves' 


Dr.  Spencer  L.  Stockwell,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  home  and  its  30- 
inember  staff,  observes  that  Ameri- 
can society  bombards  its  young 
people  with  sexual  stimuli  which 
encourage  permissive  sex  behavior. 
Then  we  censure  and  castigate 
them,'  he  says,  "when  a  young 
woman  becomes  illicitly  pregnant. 
Worse,  we  make  little  or  no  effort 
to  help  them  develop  more  under- 
standing and  control  over  their 
instinctual  impulses.'' 

The  "scarlet  letter"  mentality — 
that  unwed  motherhood  deserves 
punishment — causes  some  church 
people  to  balk  at  supporting  a 
maternity-care  home.  "Operating 
plush  homes  for  loose-moraled  girls 
just  encourages  immorality,"  they 
criticize.  "Why  should  we  reward 
them  for  the  shame  they  have 
brought  on  themselves  and  their 
families?" 

Dr.  Stockwell  would  answer  that 
churches — which  are  at  least  partly 
to  blame  by  hiding  their  heads  in 
the  sand — should  guide  young  peo- 
ple toward  creative  and  responsible 
sexual  expressions.  "At  the  same 
time,"  he  says,  "we  should  offer 
those  trapped  in  destructive  sex 
patterns  compassionate  healing 
rather  than  condemnation — as 
Christ  offered  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery. 

"We  don't  condone  out-of-wed- 
lock pregnancy,"  says  Dr.  Stock- 
well,  "but  try  to  help  the  girls  gain 
a  sense  of  dignity  and  self-worth 
and  to  realize  it  isn't  the  end  of 
the  world."  The  unwed  mother 
suffers  from  such  guilt  and  fear 
that  her  normal  love  impulses  often 
turn  to  self-hate  and  suicide. 

"I  tried  to  kill  myself — 
twice.  Then  one  day  the  hahy 
moved.  Suddenly,  I  realized  I 
couldn't  just  stop  the  tcorld 
and  get  off  'cause  I  was  re- 
sponsible  for  two  lives.  That 
kick  icokc  me  up  goo<7." 

Man\  of  the  girls  who  expect 
bars  on  the  windows  and  stern- 
laced  attendants  are  pleasantly  re- 
lieved to  find  the  dorms  at  United 
Methodist  Mission  Home  neat  and 
homey,  with  genuinely  understand- 
ing housemothers  and  counselors, 
and  fellow  residents  not  unlike  their 


friends  back  home.  In  the  com- 
munity-campus atmosphere,  the 
girls  build  deep  friendships  and 
enjoy  structured  activities  with  a 
peer  group  in  the  same  situation. 

After  initial  interviews,  usually 
including  her  parents,  the  new  ar- 
rival is  placed  under  strict  medical 
care  which  she  may  have  been 
avoiding  to  hide  her  pregnane): 
she  will  receive  weekly  checkups 
throughout  her  stay.  Psychological 
tests  are  given  and  the  girl  is  as- 
signed to  a  counselor  with  whom 
she  will  learn  to  discuss  her  feeliuus 
and  work  out  her  future  plans. 

Soon  she  is  taking  part  in  pro- 
grams which  include  arts,  music 
crafts,  homemaking  skills,  typing, 
shorthand — and,  for  some,  English. 
Some  girls  continue  their  work 
toward  a  high-school  or  college  di- 
ploma by  correspondence  courses. 

Duties  in  the  dorm,  kitchen,  and 
mail  department  regularly  are  as- 
signed to  all  residents.  They  elect 
their  own  dorm- wing  officers  and 
choose  representatives  to  a  judicial 
council  which  helps  to  formulate 
and  enforce  home  rules.  Two  after- 
noons a  week  are  "town  days," 
when,  in  pairs,  the  girls  are  per- 
mitted to  go  shopping  off-campus. 

Spiritual  life  at  the  Texas  home 
includes  morning  devotions,  weekly 
Bible-study  groups,  regular  Sunday 
worship,  and  monthly  Communion 
in  the  150-seat  chapel.  More  than 
50  percent  of  the  girls  admitted 
are  from  Methodist  backgrounds, 
and  about  93  percent  have  some 
religious  affiliation.  Many  were 
active  in  church  school  (some  as 
teachers),  served  as  youth-group 
leaders,  sang  in  church  choirs,  and 
attended  district  and  conference 
church  camps.  Apparently,  a  solid 
Christian  orientation  and  exposure 
to  church  teachings  does  not,  in  it- 
self, prevent  unwed  motherhood. 

The  applicant's  cost  of  residential 
care  is  $40  a  week  plus  $300  for 
medical  expenses.  Only  30  percent 
of  the  families  pay  this  suggested 
amount  and  some  are  able  to  pay 
nothing.  But  no  girl  is  rejected  for 
this  reason  or  because  of  national 
or  racial  background.  Of  the  250 
girls  admitted  last  year,  15  were 
Latin  American,  6  were  Negro,  and 
1  an  Oriental.  The  average  length 
of  stay  is  three  to  four  months,  but 
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in  one  memorable  case  a  young 
mother-to-be  rang  the  home's  door- 
bell in  labor  and  gave  birth  to  her 
baby  two  hours  later. 

Counseling  at  the  Texas  home 
— and  sometimes  with  outside 
consultants — helps  to  reduce  the 
emotional  and  social  hazards  of 
illegitimacy  for  the  mother  and 
child.  With  individual  counseling 
and  group  therapy,  the  unwed 
mother  gains  insight  into  her  be- 
havior, sets  clearer  goals  for  her 
future,  and  develops  new  maturity. 
Hopefully,  she  returns  home  with 
a  minimum  of  embarrassment  and 
the  knowledge  that  she  has  handled 
a  shattering  problem  in  an  adult 
fashion. 

One  of  the  happy  by-products  of 
many  illicit  pregnancies  is  a  re- 
stored relationship  and  improved 
communication  between  parents 
and  daughter.  After  the  first  shock 
of  confusion  and  hostility  that  their 
offspring  has  gotten  them  "in  this 
fix,"  most  parents  bounce  back  with 
loyal  support  and  love. 

"At  first,  Mom  and  Dad 
walked  the  floor  and  wrung 
their  hands  and  said:  'We 
raised  you  the  best  we  kneio 
how!  Where  did  we  go 
wrong?'  But  they've  been 
great  and  stood  by  me  all  the 
way.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  think  they  really  care 
about  me!' 

Don  Lilljedahl,  who  is  director 
of  counseling,  maintains  that  an 
illicit  pregnancy  can  be  a  positive 
experience — a  gateway  for  creative 
and  responsible  maturation. 

"Tragic,  yes,"  he  says.  "But  for 
some,  it  may  be  the  only  way  to 
force  them  to  deal  responsibly  with 
their  fives.  Our  culture  offers  a 
great  many  escapes  from  honestly 
facing  up  to  ourselves.  But  a  baby, 
inside  you  and  growing  day  by 
day,  you  don't  ignore." 

Mr.  Lilljedahl,  a  certified  social 
worker  with  a  contagious  sense 
of  enthusiasm  about  Christian 
counseling,  stresses  the  importance 
of  treating  the  whole  person  to  help 
her  reshape  her  thinking  about  life 
and  her  emotional  response  to  it. 
Much  of  the  counseling  effort, 
which  also  has  served  some  of  the 
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Through  creative  use  of  her  leisure  time,  the  unwed  mother 

finds  expression  for  her  talent  and  learns  useful  skills  such  as  sewing, 

cooking,  typing,  and  shorthand.  The  activities  serve  a  therapeutic 

purpose  which  is  supported  by  a  program  of  comprehensive  counseling. 

The  girls  spend  about  PA  hours  weekly  in  group  therapy  where 

they  share  experiences  and  test  their  ideas  and  value 

systems.  As  she  participates  in  problem-solving  processes,  the  resident 

comes  to  understand  the  problems  which  led  to  her  pregnancy. 


^>    " 


The  home's  chapel  is  open  at 

all  times  for  meditation  and  prayer. 

.\  residence  worship  committee 

is  responsible  for  daily  devotions  and 

weekly  Bible  study,  and  assists  in 

planning  Sunday  services. 


putative  Fathers,  is  based  on  what 
is  called  "reality  therapy" — that  a 
person  can  and  must  be  responsible 

lor  his  decisions  and  actions. 
Tin-  counseling  director  adds: 
"We    try   to   help   them   learn    to 

formulate   a   system   of   values,   a 

philosophy,  a  Christian  ethic.  II  we 

do  our  job,  there  will  he  very  lew 

repeat   cases." 

It   is  line,  .is  ;i  general  rule,  that 

the  girls  tend   to  develop  a  cooler. 

more  mature  attitude  toward  bovs, 

dating,  and  sex. 

"Sure.  I'll  dale,  hut  it  won't 

be  tin'  same  after  this.  Moon- 
beams, gardenias,  and  that 
old  ill  respect  you  more'  bit 
u  on't  trap  me  again.  If  I  like 
the  hoi/.  I'll  want  to  know  his 
intentions.  If  he's  out  for  kicks 
Only,  it's  'kiss  off,  buster'!" 


Without  question,  the  most 
agonizing  decision  the  girl  laces 
before  leaving  the  home  is  whether 
to  give  up  her  baby  for  adoption. 
Hut  the  unwed  mother  knows  from 
the  beginning  dial  only  she,  regard- 
less ol  her  age.  can  make  the  legal 
decision  about  her  charge.  She  has 
been  counseled  about  the  options 
open  to  her,  but  not  pressured  to 
release  the  child. 

\ltcr  the  baby  is  born  and  the 
girl  returns  from  the  hospital,  she 
writes  a  letter  indicating  her 
wishes.  If  she  decides  on  adoption 
(last  year,  all  but  nine  unwed 
mothers  at  the  Texas  home  did  so ) , 
she  signs  legal  papers.  Usually 
w  ithin  two  weeks,  an  adoptive 
couple  is  picked  from  an  approved 
list  of  about  100  and  called. 

As  nearly  as  possible,  baby  and 
adopting  parents  are  matched  as  to 
national  background  and  physical 
characteristics  such  as  eye  and  hair 
color  and  complexion.  One  sad  fact 
is  that  while  there  are  more  out-of- 
wedlock  pregnancies  among  non- 
whites  than  whites,  it  is  difficult  to 
place  their  babies. 

Qualified  applicants  are  likely  to 
be  offered  a  child  in  nine  months 
or  less.  But  first  there  are  inter- 
views, personality  tests,  reference 
checks,  and  a  home-study  survey 
by  a  social  worker.  Applicants  must 
provide  medical  evidence  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  children  of 
their  own  and  must  belong  to  and 
be-  active  in  the  same  church. 

Wealth  is  not  required;  families 
with  annual  incomes  as  low  as 
$  1.000  have  been  allowed  to  take 
children.  What  matters  most  is 
that  each  child  be  placed  in  a  well- 
established  Christian  home  able  to 
provide  a  health}-  and  happy  en- 
vironment for  its   growing  up. 

Adoptive  parents  are  not  charged 
a  lee  but  asked  to  make  a  "grati- 
tude contribution"  ranging  from 
$-100  to  SS00.  (Even  this  plus  the 
amount  paid  by  the  girls'  families 
meets  only  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of 
care.  |  One  couple  made  a  pledge 
ol  s2()0  and  paid  it  out  .S3  monthly. 

The  young  mother  never  sees 
the  adoptive  parents  and  is  given 
no  information  by  which  she 
could  later  identify  them,  but  after 
placement,  she  is  told  a  great 
deal   about   the   home   where   her 


baby  will  grow  up.  She  helps  feed 
and  dress  the  bab\  a  final  lime 
before  it  is  handed  to  the  new 
parents  in  a  brief  dedication  cere- 
mony in  a  small  prayer  chapel. 
Then  they  go  on  their  way  with  a 
24-hour  supply  ol  diapers  and 
formula.  The  girls  try  not  to  think 
about  that  car  driving  away. 

"/  knuic  I'll  blubber  and 
cry  all  over  the  place.  The 
baby  is  mine — part  of  me.  But 
1  could  never  live  with  myself 
if  I  deprived  it  of  having  two 
parents  who  can  love  it  and 
care  for  it  properly.  I'll  have 
other  babies,  I  know  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Stockwell  insists  that 
churches  are  best  suited  to 
render  effective  help  to  the  young 
women  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
heartbreaking  problem  of  un- 
wed motherhood.  But  Protestant 
churches  in  particular,  he  feels,  are 
"dragging  their  feet"  in  serving 
unmarried  parents.  Protestant  agen- 
cies provide  only  10  percent  of  the 
residential    maternity    care. 

Says  the  United  Methodist  min- 
ister and   graduate   social  worker: 

"We  leave  the  problem  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Florence 
Crittenton  homes,  the  Salvation 
Army,  Catholic  charities,  and  a  few 
private  agencies.  We  are  not  even 
serving  all  the  Methodist  girls  who 
need  our  help." 

Dr.  Stockwell  thinks  that  United 
Methodism  should  make  a  broad 
study  of  the  problem.  He  applauds 
action  by  the  1968  General  Con- 
ference in  recommending  that  at 
least  one  more  agency  to  serve  un- 
wed mothers  be  established  in  each 
of  the  five  jurisdictions  by  1972. 

A  full-service  matemity-care 
home  is  definitely  a  corrective  and 
preventive  influence  in  illegitimacy 
problems,  says  Dr.  Stockwell. 

"In  programs  with  residential 
care  and  adoption  services,  we  can 
provide  the  proper  setting  for  the 
redemptive  work  of  helping  the 
girl  develop  new  motivations,  and 
renew  her  faith  in  herself,  in  life, 
and  God." 

A  life  redirected  into  creative 
Christian  channels?  Like  unmarried 
motherhood,  it  can  happen  in  the 
best,  and  worst,  of  families.         □ 
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Have  Parents-Need  Home 


Sadly,  this  describes  many  children  today.  Here  is  how  one  church  agency 
provides  some  of  them  with  the  love  and  guidance  they  need  to  reconstruct  their  shattered  lives. 


By  HARRY  E.   EZELL 

Superintendent,    United    Methodist   Children's   Home 
Ruston.  Louisiana 


Th 


.HESE  children  have  been  liv- 
ing on  cornmeal  and  powdered 
milk,"  our  casework  director  began, 
nodding  in  the  direction  of  three 
young  boys  she  had  just  brought  to 
our  United  Methodist  Children's 
Home  for  a  preplacement  visit. 

"Their  father  deserted  two  years 
ago,"  she  explained.  "We  have  not 
been  able  to  find  him.  The  mother 
is  emotionally  unstable  and  simply 
cannot  manage  the  home,  even  with 
an  ADC  grant  and  guidance  from 


the  department  of  public  welfare. 
The  court  has  requested  us  to  ac- 
cept them  for  care." 

While  she  continued,  the  three 
boys,  ages  8,  9,  and  11,  sat  in  the 
waiting  room.  Malnutrition  sores 
splotched  their  gaunt  faces. 
Scrawny  bodies  restlessly  squirm- 
ing, big  eyes  staring  fearfully  at  a 
hostile  world,  they  easily  could  have 
posed  for  a  war-refugee  picture. 

But  these  were  American  chil- 
dren. According  to  the  Child  Wel- 


fare League  of  America,  there  are 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  like 
them  in  the  United  States.  From 
Boston  to  San  Diego,  from  Key 
West  to  Washington's  Puget  Sound, 
such  children — who  have  parents 
but  need  homes — come  every  day  to 
the  attention  and  into  the  care  of 
public  and  private  agencies. 

Such  children  do  not  fit  the 
stereotype  of  the  sweet,  grateful 
little  orphans  in  clean  jeans  and 
pink  pinafores.  A  publication  of  the 
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Louisiana  Departmenl  of  Public 
Welt. lie  describes  them  as  children 
who  "have  had  experiences  far  be- 
yond the  'child's  world'  depicted  in 
Storybooks.    Sonic    have    witnessed 

and  experienced  extreme  cruelty. 
Some  have  been  shunted  from  one 
relative  to  another,  seeking  but 
never  finding  someone  to  cling  to 

and  love.  Small  wonder  that  these 
children  have  ceased  to  trust  any- 
one. They've  learned  to  expect  little 
from  others  and  to  give  little  in  re- 
turn." 

What  can  be  done  to  help  such 
children?  What  help  do  they  really 
need?  Here  is  how  we  at  the-  Ruston 
(La.)  children's  home  answer  those 
questions,  and  how  we  approach 
our  assignment  as  a  caring  institu- 
tion of  the  church. 

Basic  Principles 

Psychiatrists  speak  of  threat  to  the 
ego  (sense  of  worth,  security,  iden- 
tity) as  the  chief  cause  of  anxiety, 
and  of  unresolved  anxiety  as  the 
chief  cause  of  personality  damage. 

A  child  who  feels  he  has  been  re- 
jected and  betrayed  fears  the  world 
and  has  little  faith  in  himself.  He 
may  eidier  lash  out  at  the  world 
or  withdraw  behind  self-created 
walls  to  avoid  future  hurt  and  an- 
ticipated failure. 

Such  an  attitude,  logically,  leads 
him  to  such  conclusions  as  these: 
"Don't  care.  Why  try?  I'm  no  good, 
and  I  never  will  be." 

Attempted  surgery  on  such  a 
damaged  personality  is  likely  to  be 
far  more  painful  than  surgery  on  a 
damaged  body — yet  it  must  be  done 
it  the  child  is  ever  to  find  fulfill- 
ment and  achieve  happiness. 

Because  ours  is  a  church-related 
agency,  we  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciples  ol  religion  and  psychiatry 
must  be  combined  in  the  treatment 
plan.  To  vastly  simplify,  the  psy- 
chiatrist says,  "The  loss  of  self- 
esteem  destroys  functional  integra- 
tion of  the  personality."  The 
minister  says  in  reply,  "No  matter 
what  you  are,  or  what  you  do,  you 
are  infinitely  worthwhile,  for  you 
are  created  in  the  Divine  image." 
We  seek  through  every  available 
avenue  to  rebuild  in  both  the  child 
and  in  members  of  the  family  a 
valid  concept  ol  self-worth. 

To   live   within   any   community, 
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whether  a  town,  a  school,  a  family, 
or  .t  ehildrcn's  home,  obedience  to 
certain  regulations  is  necessary.  As 
we  seek  to  rebuild  a  child's  life, 
striving  to  heal  his  spiritual  wounds 
in  the  way  that  physical  wounds 
are  healed — from  the  inside — we 
have  to  decide  which  controls  must 
be  enforced  now,  and  which  may 
be  deferred  for  future  self-accept- 
ance. 

Can  a  boy  who  is  experiencing 
the  spiritual  torture  of  abandon- 
ment, or  a  girl  who  knows  the  utter 
horror  of  parental  rape,  be  expected 
to  be  totally  and  gratefully  obedi- 
ent, respectful,  and  orderly?  Hard- 
ly. The  child  can  accept  these  social 
values  only  as  his  sense  of  his  own 
personal  value  is  restored. 

Sometimes  the  apparently  in- 
exhaustible patience  of  the  staff — 
even  while  controlling  where  neces- 
sary the  tantrum,  the  belligerence, 
the  moody  withdrawal — has  real 
healing  value.  The  little  girl  whose 
wrists  I  held  in  gentle  but  firm 
restraint  while  she  wore  herself  out 
in  a  30-minute  rage  must  recognize 
deep  inside,  even  if  she  cannot  con- 
sciously accept  the  idea,  that  I  care 
about  her  and  have  some  faith  in 
her.  Otherwise  my  own  patience 
could  not  have  endured. 

The  staff,  particularly  the  house- 
parents  who  live  with  the  children, 
must  not  only  exert  essential  con- 
trol but  also  must  understand  the 
spiritual  turmoil  of  which  the  out- 
ward action  is  a  symptom.  Like  an 
iceberg,  only  one  tenth  of  the  prob- 
lem shows. 

Other  children  in  the  group  must 
understand  that  unreasonable  tem- 
per outbursts,  "accidental"  destruc- 
tion of  property,  or  almost  total 
withdrawal  are  stages  through 
which  many  of  them  already  have 
passed. 

Frequently  the  relationships  be- 
tween children  have  far  more  of  a 
healing  effect  than  does  the  work 
of  the  staff.  The  battered  child  is 
more  likely  to  trust  a  youngster 
who  has  been  similarly  battered 
than  the  adult  staff  member  who 
has  not. 

Our  agency  believes  in  allowing 
a  great  deal  of  freedom  within  a 
context  of  control.  Children  five  in 
cottage  groups,  each  with  a  house- 
parent.   Each   cottage  has  its  own 


cooking,  dining,  and  laundry  facil- 
ities. Essential  household  chores 
are  shared  by  members  of  the 
group,  for  the  benefit  of  all.  But 
children  also  are  individuals  with 
individual  problems  which  only 
they  can  resolve,  although  we  try  to 
help  however  we  can. 

Sometimes  the  staff  may  feel 
helpless  and  ineffective  in  their  ef- 
forts to  help  a  particular  child. 
Even  in  those  instances,  however, 
we  take  great  care  never  to  express 
by  word  or  attitude  the  idea,  "You 
are  no  good.  I  give  up."  In  every 
relationship  we  try  to  express  faith 
in  the  essential  worth  of  the  child. 

The  Safety  Valve 

"Why  did  my  mother  shoot  my 
father?  Why  couldn't  I  help  her? 
Why  can't  I  die,  too?" 

So  wrote  the  10-year-old  girl  in 
a  pitiful,  tear-blotched,  pencil- 
scrawled  note  which  she  slid  under 
the  office  door  one  night.  Unbeliev- 
able pressures  of  anguish  some- 
times build  up  in  a  child's  heart. 
Centuries-long  minutes  of  night — 
when  he  lies  rigid  in  the  dark,  re- 
living tragedy,  brutality,  and  re- 
jection in  endless  repetition — may 
be  more  than  he  can  bear.  Release 
must  be  found,  or  disaster,  perhaps 
permanent  destruction,  will  follow. 

We  provide  a  two-fold  safety 
valve:  professional  counseling  and 
guided  activity.  Counseling  by  peo- 
ple who  have  trained  minds  and 
big  hearts  is  essential.  When  pres- 
sures approach  the  child's  limits  of 
tolerance,  the  child  must  be  able  to 
open  the  valve  and  pour  them  out. 
The  caseworker  in  an  agency  like 
ours  must  be  able  to  listen  to  any- 
thing, including  sordid  revelations 
beyond  the  belief  of  Boccaccio  or 
De  Sade.  She  must  be  able  to  hear 
the  acid  reactions  of  scalded  souls, 
and  she  must  be  able  to  guide  the 
bitter  waters  of  rebellion  or  despair 
into  channels  of  understanding 
which  will  nourish  the  blighted 
blooms  of  personality. 

Any  caseworker  can,  of  course, 
go  to  a  psychiatric  consultant  and 
lay  before  him  the  problem  as  she 
and  others  of  the  staff  understand 
it.  Special  testing  with  professional 
evaluation  is  available,  too.  But, 
as  in  many  agencies,  these  resources 
always  are  limited  and  many  times 
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fall  short  of  matching  our  needs. 

Guided  activity  is  the  other  safety 
valve.  A  vigorous  session  with  the 
punching  bag,  for  example,  may 
help  to  relieve  the  frustrations  of 
a  day  or  a  decade.  (I  suspect  that 
even  the  houseparents  use  them  oc- 
casionally.) A  free-swinging  ham- 
mer, as  the  youngsters,  under 
direction,  build  a  camp  house,  can 
be  an  excellent  tool  for  spiritual 
restoration.  Soaring  gyrations  above 
a  Trampoline,  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  a  trained  activity  director, 
may  enable  a  child  to  fly  away  from 
his  troubles  at  least  for  a  while, 
so  he  doesn't  brood  excessively 
about  the  drunken  dad  who  beat  up 
his  mother,  or  the  mother  who  took 
him  as  a  small  child  to  a  motel  room 
with  the  strange  man. 

When  a  child  gets  a  splinter  in 
his  finger,  the  splinter  must  be 
removed  before  the  finger  can  heal. 
When  a  child  gets  a  splinter  in 
his  soul,  the  same  principle  holds 
true.  You  have  to  get  the  splinter 
out.  Our  counseling  and  activity 
programs  help  get  out  the  splinters. 

'Prove  It!' 

"You're  lyin'  to  me!"  The  10-year- 
old  boy  looked  me  squarely  in  the 
eye.  "You  ain't  comin'  back."  We 
had  just  announced  a  one-week 
trip  to  a  workshop  for  children's 
home  personnel.  In  order  to  con- 
vince this  boy  and  others  that  we 
would  return,  we  took  them  into  our 
home  and  showed  them  our  clothes 
still  hanging  in  the  closets.  Study 
of  his  case  file  convinced  me  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
I  or  any  other  adult  could  be 
trusted.  Too  many  people  had  lied 
to  him  before. 

Faith  in  others,  however,  cannot 
be  restored  until  faith  in  one's  self 
is  reestablished.  If  I  cannot  believe 
in  myself,  what  basis  is  there  for 
believing  in  others?  We  try  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  and  experiences 
for  our  youngsters  that  will  estab- 
lish valid  self-confidence. 

Our  children  learn  to  drive  auto- 
mobiles. There  is  nothing  startling 
about  that.  Most  parents  go  through 
this  time  of  tribulation,  though  not 
with  20  teen-age  drivers.  A  survey 
of  other  child-care  agencies  showed 
that  less  than  half  allowed  children 
to  drive,  often  citing  high  insurance 


WHAT  IS  LONELINESS? 

Is  loneliness  a  cloud, 

Moving  solitary-silent  in   the  sky? 

Or  is  it  standing  weary 

On  the  battlefield  midst 

Comrades  dead  and  dying? 

Is  it  walking  in  the  rain 

And  darkness  in  a  strange  city, 

Or  even  in  the  sunlight  of  this  town, 

With  friends-to-one-another 

Passing  by  in  laughter? 

Is  it  a  forlorn  hitchhiker, 

Suitcase  tied  with  string, 

Face  sunburned,  staring  hopeless-eyed 

At  unheeding  travelers? 

Is  it  the  moaning  of  a  train  whistle 

In  the  middle  of  a  dark  country  night, 

Pleading    with    the    lights    of    farmhouse 

windows? 
Is  it,  driven  by  the  power  of  searching, 
The  incomprehensible  sight  of  others 
Complacently  yawning  in  their  hands? 
Can  it  be  that  loneliness  is  God 
When  a  man  turns  away? 

— Louis  D.  Palmer 

*    *    * 

costs  and  the  child's  instability  as 
the  reasons.  We  believe  that  in  to- 
day's society  young  people  who 
cannot  drive  will  be  handicapped 
economically  and,  perhaps,  emo- 
tionally. So,  for  more  than  six  years, 
our  children  of  16  or  over  have 
taken  driver  education  and  have 
been  licensed  to  drive. 

Our  children  learn  to  work,  too. 
They  keep  their  own  rooms  and 
have  assigned  duties  in  their  cot- 
tages. They  help  with  meals.  In 
some  cottages  they  help  with  food 
planning  and  purchasing,  operating 
on  a  budget.  Older  girls  do  all  their 
own  laundry;  older  boys  do  most  of 
theirs.  The  older  teens  also  hold 
summer  jobs  in  stores,  cabinet 
shops,  or  construction  companies. 
They  also  follow  a  savings  plan  and 
establish  savings  accounts. 

What  Lies  Ahead? 

What  will  happen  to  the  three 
hungry  little  boys  who  lived  on 
cornmeal  and  powdered  milk,  and 
to  others  like  them? 

Our  first  objective  is  to  restore 
the  home.  We  will  work  with  the 
family — and  with  the  minister,  the 
family-counseling  service,  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  service — 
seeking  to  restore  a  stable  home 
to    which    the    child    may    return. 


Sometimes,  through  long,  hard, 
closely  co-ordinated  work,  the  child 
can  go  back  home. 

But  sometimes  the  family  has 
been  destroyed.  The  child  may 
have  come  to  us  after  years  of  fam- 
ily turmoil  and  instability.  Problems 
may  be  too  deep-seated,  too  severe 
to  overcome  in  time  for  the  child  to 
return  home.  Many  of  our  incom- 
ing children  are  in  their  teen  years. 
What  lies  ahead  for  them? 

For  a  few,  after  living  through 
a  stabilizing  period  with  us,  there 
may  be  a  foster  home.  Many  good 
people  open  their  doors  to  homeless 
children  and  work  with  them  and 
with  us.  The  young  person  then  can 
experience,  to  the  limit  of  his  abil- 
ity to  accept,  family  security. 

Other  young  people  will  stay  with 
us  through  high  school,  or  trade 
school,  or  college.  Our  facilities  and 
our  finances  currently  are  taxed  to 
the  limit,  but  when  he  will  work 
and  contribute  to  his  own  expenses, 
we  will  help  him  through  college. 

When  formal  schooling  is  com- 
pleted, we  help  him  find  employ- 
ment. We  then  turn  him  loose, 
always  ready  to  provide  counsel 
when  asked,  and  to  welcome  him 
when  he  wants  to  come  "home"  for 
a  visit  or  a  reunion. 

We  on  the  staff  experience  much 
pressure,  shared  disaster,  and  the 
heartbreak  of  failure.  But  we  also 
see  families  united,  and  we  see 
children  becoming  stable  and  self- 
reliant.  We  see  the  fruits  of  our 
work  in  good  citizens  and  parents — 
the  teacher,  the  housewife,  busi- 
nessman, mechanic,  naval  officer, 
medical  doctor — all  of  whom  we 
gave  reassurance  and  faith  while 
they  were  living  with  us.  And  some- 
times we  receive  letters  like  this 
one  written  by  one  of  our  girls,  now 
married  and  living  in  another  town: 

"Dear  Pop, 

"Trying  to  put  into  a  letter  what 
I  feel  about  the  Children's  Home 
makes  me  realize  how  much  the 
home  meant  to  me  ...  It  provided 
for  me  not  just  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  but  a  great  deal  of  love  and 
concern,  the  kind  a  girl  growing  up 
needs.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of 
life  I  would  have  had  if  the  home 
had  not  opened  its  doors  to  me. 

"Love, 

"One  of  Your  Daughters."         □ 
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'N   SUNDAY   evening,   February 

20,  1966,  Episcopal  Bishop  James  A. 
Pike  found  two  postcards  lying  at  a 
140-degree  angle  between  the  twin 
beds  in  his  bedroom.  He  was  surprised 
and  puzzled  because  he  had  never 
seen  the  cards  before.  Further,  he 
had  been  away  for  a  long  weekend, 
during  which  the  apartment  had 
been  thoroughly  cleaned.  Other  un- 
explainable  things  followed,  and  their 
nature  all  pointed  to  the  bishop's  son 
Jim,  who  had  taken  his  own  life  on 
February  4. 

bishop  Pike  was  in  England  on 
church  business  at  the  time,  and  he 
sought  the  counsel  of  Canon  John 
Pearce-Higgins,  vice-provost  of  South- 
wark  Cathedral,  who  was,  he  knew, 
a  student  of  psychic  phenomena.  This 
led  to  a  series  of  remarkable  sessions 
with  an  English  medium  and,  later, 
in  America  with  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ford, 
Disciples  of  Christ  minister,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Spiritual 
Frontiers  Fellowship.  One  of  the  ses- 
sions with  Mr.  Ford  was  televised. 

The  Other  Side  (Doublcday, 
$5.95),  written  with  the  help  of  Diane 
Kennedy,  is  bishop  Pike's  personal 
record  of  his  struggle  to  save  his  son 
From  drug  addiction  and  his  attempts 
!<>  understand  what  was  happening 
.liter  the  boy  died. 

The  bishop  is  a  man  with  a  dis- 
tinguished  background  in  law  and 
investigation  as  well  as  theology,  and 
he  is  an  original  and  courageous 
thinker.  In  tact,  he  was  so  forthright 
about  his  theological  views  that  some 
ol    liis  fellow  bishops  accused  him  of 

heresy.  This  led  to  his  leaving  his 
church  responsibilities  and  joining 
the  stall  ol  the  Center  for  the  Study 
ol    Democratic    Institutions. 

Did  he  really  communicate  with  his 

dead  son?  Or  did   his  emotional   state 

simply    lead    him    into    thinking    he 


did?  Among  Christians,  as  among 
others,  the  answers  to  these  questions 
will  differ.  The  bishop  admits  that 
he  does  not  know  and  cannot  prove 
that  he  has  talked  to  Jim  on  the  Other 
Side.  But  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
believe  .  .  .  ?"  he  answers  firmly: 
"Yes,  I  do." 

A  more  matter-of-fact  view  is  taken 
by  medium  Arthur  Ford  in  Unknown 
But  Known  (Harper  &  Row,  $4.95). 
Tracing  the  history  of  psychic 
phenomena,  he  sees  no  conflict  be- 
tween it  and  science  or  the  Christian 
faith. 

Cross  the  Mississippi  into  Missouri, 
Iowa,  or  Minnesota,  and  the  land- 
scape changes  abruptly.  Everything 
is  bigger,  rougher,  the  sunlight  starker. 
The  sky  becomes  equal  partner  with 
the  land,  the  wind  an  insistent  living 
presence. 

It  is  how  this  vast  land  that 
stretches  across  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific  shaped  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  came  to  tame  it  that  Nebraska- 
born  Wright  Morris  seeks  to  capture 
in  Gorf's  Country  and  My  People 
(Harper  &  Row,  $10).  He  is  a  gifted 
novelist  and  a  sensitive  photographer, 
and  he  succeeds  stunningly.  This  is  a 
remarkable  book,  revealing  the  nature 
of  a  people  primarily  through  their 
artifacts. 

The  man  was  a  long-time  resident 
of  socially  exclusive  Grosse  Pointe, 
Mich.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "there's 
so  much  potential  here.  There's  so 
much  essential  dreenct/.  Most  of  them 
are  nice  people,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  wealth  and  power.  If  onlv — 
some  day — in  some  way — this  poten- 
tial could  find  a  means  of  expressing 
itself  in  some  important  way.  Then — " 
His  voice  trailed  off. 

"Meanwhile,"     says     Stephen     Bir- 


mingham in  The  Right  People  (Little, 
Brown,  $10),  "Grosse  Pointe  floats 
among  the  restless  seas  outside." 

On  the  surface,  The  Right  People 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  books  that 
really  don't  deserve  the  paper  and  ink 
spent  upon  them.  But  underneath 
Birmingham's  deadpan,  one-dimen- 
sional view  of  the  people  who  are 
"society"  and  "real  society"  in  this 
country  are  razor-sharp  edges. 

"The  story  of  Eve  is  in  a  way  the 
story  of  the  earth's  most  pathetic 
woman,  cursed  and  punished  for 
something  she  never  fully  understood, 
placed  alone  in  a  garden  with  a  man 
who  was  a  stranger  to  her,  forced  to 
make-do  without  a  mother's  patient 
instruction,  and  the  devil  always  seek- 
ing to  make  her  stumble." 

When  Virginia  Cary  Hudson  taught 
the  Deborah  class  in  her  Kentucky 
church  Sunday  school,  attention  didn't 
wander.  For  her  the  Bible  was  not  so 
much  a  record  of  how  God  had  re- 
vealed himself  to  our  fathers  as  a 
guide  to  the  way  he  reveals  himself 
to  their  children,  and  she  spoke  as 
naturally,  casually,  and  frankly  about 
biblical  personalities  as  she  did  about 
her  neighbors. 

Close  Your  Eyes  When  Praying 
(Harper  &  Row,  $3.95)  is  taken  from 
her  lesson  notes,  which  she  wrote  out 
fully.  Hopscotching  through  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  it  burrows  into 
the  private  lives  of  saints  and  sinners, 
not  fearing  to  quarrel  with  Bible 
commentators. 

Readers  who  first  got  acquainted 
with  Virginia  as  a  little  girl  through 
O  Ye  Jigs  if  Juleps,  which  was  a  best 
seller,  will  find  the  mature  Virginia 
just  as  full  of  unquenchable  high 
spirits  and  salty  humor.  Here  is  the 
Bible  revisited  with  a  woman  who 
finds  it  as  relevant  and  interesting  as 
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this  morning's  newspaper  or  a  bit  of 
gossip  over  the  telephone. 

In  some  communities  sex  education 
in  the  public  schools  is  accepted  as 
another  "fact  of  life."  But  in  many 
another  community,  the  idea  is  high- 
ly controversial. 

In  1966  a  group  of  headmasters  of 
independent  schools  gathered  to  con- 
sider their  schools'  responsibility  in 
this  vital  area,  and  the  results  of  the 
discussion  form  the  basis  for  Sex  Edu- 
cation and  the  Schools  (Harper  & 
Row,  $4.50),  edited  by  Virginia  Hilu. 

Four  panel  members  differed.  Mary 
S.  Calderone,  director  of  the  Sex  In- 
formation and  Education  Council,  and 
Alan  F.  Guttmacher,  president  of 
Planned  Parenthood,  both  physicians, 
said  the  schools  must  offer  courses  in 
sex  education.  Millicent  Mcintosh, 
Barnard  College  president  emeritus, 
was  concerned  with  the  conflict  when 
the  school  takes  over  what  has  here- 
tofore been  a  parental  responsibility. 
The  Rev.  Richard  P.  Unsworth,  chap- 
lain at  Smith  College,  looked  at  the 
question  in  the  context  of  current  mo- 
rality. The  headmaster's  views  came 
out  in  the  questioning. 

People  who  live  where  the  matter 
remains  controversial  will  find  this 
book  illuminating. 

Every  president  of  the  United 
States  has  concluded  his  oath  of  of- 
fice with  the  words:  "So  help  me 
God."  No  president  is  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  utter  these  words. 
They  are  not  part  of  the  constitution- 
ally prescribed  oath,  but  they  are  tra- 
ditional, and  although  this  is  written 
before  Richard  M.  Nixon's  inaugura- 
tion, it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that 
he  will  utter  them,  too. 

What  the  words  have  meant  to  the 
various  presidents  is  something  we 
can't  know,  but  Edmund  Fuller  and 
David  E.  Green  have  researched  the 
records  and  make  some  guesses  in 
God  in  the  White  House  (Crown, 
$5.95). 

I  think  they  skate  on  some  extreme- 
ly thin  ice  when  they  rank  the  presi- 
dents as  "most  religious,"  "moderately 
religious,"  and  "least  religious." 
However,  United  Methodists  who  are 
willing  to  go  along  with  such  an 
arbitrary  listing  can  rejoice  because 
the  "most  religious"  presidents  include 
Methodist  William  McKinley  as  well 
as  Andrew  Johnson  and  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  both  of  whom  worshiped 
as  Methodists.  In  fairness,  I  must  re- 
port that  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  also 
attended  Methodist  services,  is  listed 
among  the  "least  religious"  presidents. 

The  authors  make  no  forecast  about 
Richard  Nixon.  They  quote  Lyndon 
Johnson   as   saying:    "No   man   could 


five  in  the  house  where  I  live  and 
work  at  the  desk  where  I  work  with- 
out needing  and  seeking  the  support 
of  earnest  and  frequent  prayer."  A 
member  of  the  denomination  now 
known  as  the  Christian  Church  since 
his  youth,  he  attended  a  greater 
variety  of  Washington  churches  than 
any  other  president.  In  fact,  no  Wash- 
ington minister  or  priest  was  ever  sure 
he  would  not  find  President  Johnson 
sitting  in  his  congregation  any  Sun- 
day morning. 

By    the    time    the    1968    political 
conventions  ended,  too  many  Ameri- 


cans felt  they  had  not  been  listened 
to,  and  that  they  would  have  no  real 
choice  when  they  went  to  the  polls  in 
November. 

Both  parties  are  going  to  have  to 
show  more  sensitivity  to  shades  of 
opinion  within  their  ranks,  as  well  as 
in  the  public  as  a  whole,  if  they  are 
to  reclaim  these  loyalties — if  indeed 
they  can  be  reclaimed. 

Such  sensitivity  does  exist,  though, 
among  some  professional  politicians. 
For  proof  turn  to  Alarms  and  Hopes 
(Harper  &  Row,  $4.95)  by  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Fred  R.  Harris,  a  Democrat  from 
Oklahoma,  and  Not  Quite  So  Simple 


"be  specific!" 

is  not  always  good  advice 


Today  it's  wiser  to  be  general. 

When  the  world  spun  more 
slowly,  and  political  change  was  so 
gradual  as  to  be  almost  impercepti- 
ble, those  who  purchased  annuities 
for  lifetime  income  could  safely 
elect  specific  mission  projects  to 
benefit  after  their  deaths.  One  could 
designate  $2,000  to  build  a  clinic  in 
Borneo  or  $5,000  for  a  church  in 
Rhodesia,  and  rejoice  that  after 


death  his  Christian  stewardship 
would  be  perpetuated  just  as  he 
had  planned. 

Today,  the  upheavals  of  indepen- 
dence and  national  self-determina- 
tion frequently  make  it  impossible 
for  such  specific  projects  to  be  car- 
ried out.  The  wise  annuitant  selects 
a  field  of  service,  and  leaves  the  spe- 
cifics in  the  hands  of  the  astute  ad- 
ministrators of  the  World  Division. 


LITERATURE  AND  COMUNICATIONS 
South  Africa 

The  World  Division  serves 
in  six  vital  fields  ol  Christian 
mission  in  32  countries. 
Which  is  closest  to  your 
heart?  For  more  information 
about  Methodist  annuities 
and  the  newly  increased 
rates  of  income  return, 
write  to: 

WORLD  DIVISION 

OF  THE 

Board  of  Missions 

OF  THE 

METHODIST  CHURCH 


EDUCATIONAL 
Singapore 


Dear  Mr.  Hergesheimer 

Please  send  me  full  information  on: 

□  Wills  and  Bequests 

□  Guaranteed  Life  Income  Annuity  Plans 


T-29 


Name 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.ZIP. 


I J 

Mr.  George   L.  Hergesheimer,  Treasurer,  475   Riverside   Drive,   New  York,  New  York    10027 
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i  Harpei  &  Row,  $6.95)  by  Republican 
Senator  Mark  <>.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon. 

Both  men  represent  views  ignored 
in  their  parties.  Senator  Harris  is  con- 
cerned With  the  hopeless  Negro,  the 
apprehensive  white,  the  despairing 
poor,  and  the  alienated  young.  Sena- 
tor Hatfield  went  on  record  against 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  as  early  as  1965 
when,  as  governor  of  Oregon,  he  re- 
fused to  vote  for  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  National  Governors'  Conference 
that  hacked  the  administration's  con- 
due!  of  the  war. 

Both  men  agree,  however,  that 
working  politicians  who  want  to  act 
both  responsibly  and  effectively  must 
avoid  the  tendency  to  oversimplify. 
The  goal  is  to  understand  the  shades 
of  right  and  wrong  complicating 
every  issue  and  refuse  the  easy  com- 
promise of  an  abstract  solution,  says 
Hatfield. 

Whatever  your  impression  of  Chi- 
cago was  after  the  disastrous  and 
tragic  events  of  last  August,  the  Windy 
City  beside  Lake  Michigan  is  not  all 
had.  Nor  is  it  impersonal.  The  reason 
is  its  citizens.  Two  of  the  most  vocal 
are  a  mournful-sounding  news  com- 
mentator named  Len  O'Connor,  who 
can  make  "his  honor  the  mayor"  sound 
like  a  dirty  word,  and  a  newspaper 
columnist  named  Mike  Royko,  whose 
irony  can  slash  through  mountainous 
tangles  of  red  tape,  bureaucratic 
injustice,   and  human   intolerance. 

Someday  I  hope  O'Connor's  choic- 
est scripts  get  into  book  form.  Some 
of  Royko's  Cliicago  Doily  News  col- 
umns have,  and  now  you  can  read 
aloud  from  I  May  Be  Wrong,  But  I 
Doubt  It!  (Regnery,  $4.95)  just  as 
Chicagoans  do  from  the  Daily  News 
when  they  get  to  Royko's  column  al- 
most any  evening. 

Every  city  should  have  such  abra- 
sive, stimulating,  baleful-eyed  news- 
men looking  out  for  its  soul. 

Sten  H.  Stenson,  chairman  of  the 

department  of  religion  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, is  the  winner  of  the  1968  Abing- 
don Award  for  the  religious  book 
"that  most  effectively  communicates 
the  Christian  faith  in  fresh  and  force- 
ful terms."  His  book  manuscript. 
Sense  and  Nonsense  in  Beligion,  will 
be  published  by  Abingdon  Press  April 
11.  1969. 

Dr.  Stenson  has  received  a  cheek 
for  $5,000,  half  of  it  representing  an 
outright  prize,  the  other  half  an  ad- 
vance against  royalties.  Judges  in 
addition  to  the  Abingdon  editorial 
staff  were  Martin  E.  Marty,  professor 
ol  modern  church  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Divinity  School, 
who  also  is  an  associate  editor  of  The 
Christian    Century    and    eoeditor    of 


Church  History,  and  Roger  L.  Shinn 
professor  of  applied  Christianity  and 
dean  of  instruction  at  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

The  award  is  the  first  in  a  cycle  of 
yearly  awards  established  by  Abing- 
don. The  1969  award  will  be  for  a 
general  book  manuscript,  the  1970 
award  for  a  children's  book. 

Abingdon  Press  is  receiving  manu- 
scripts for  its  1969  Abingdon  Award 
until  March  1.  This  $5,000  award  is 
offered  for  "the  general  book  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  con- 
tributes most  significantly  to  man's 
understanding  of  himself  or  of  his  role 
in  relationship  to  the  issues  confront- 
ing society." 

The  judges,  in  addition  to  the  staff 
at  Abingdon,  are  Max  Lemer,  profes- 
sor of  American  civilization  and 
world  politics  at  Rrandeis  University, 
and  television  comedian  Steve  Allen. 
Lerner,  the  author  of  a  syndicated 
newspaper  column,  has  written 
numerous  books,  including  America 
as  a  Civilization  and  The  Age  of 
Overkill.  Allen,  a  talented  pianist, 
composer,  and  writer,  is  the  author  of 
Letters  to  a  Conservative  and  The 
Ground  Is  Our  Table  as  well  as  other 
serious  works  in  poetry  and  the  short 
story. 

Information  on  the  award,  and 
entry  forms,  can  be  obtained  from 
Award  Editor,  Abingdon  Press,  201 
Eighth  Avenue,  South,  Nashville, 
Tennessee  37203. 

Larry  Eisenberg,  on  the  staff  of  the 
United  Methodist  Board  of  Evange- 
lism, is  looking  for  contributions  to  a 
book  that  will  be  called  I  Love  to  Tell 
the  Story.  He  is  preparing  it  for  Asso- 
ciation Press  and  says  that  while  the 
title  is  inspired  by  the  title  of  an  old 
familiar  hymn,  the  book  is  intended 
to  be  inspirational  in  contemporary 
terms,  dealing  with  the  issues  of  life 
today  and  reflecting  the  ecumenical 
spirit. 

An  award  of  $250  will  be  given  for 
the  best  contribution.  There  will  be  a 
second  prize  of  $150  and  a  third  prize 
of  $100.  Association  Press  books  will 
be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  all  other 
contributions  included  in  the  book. 

Contributions  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  March  1  and  should  be 
addressed  to  Larry  Eisenberg,  in  care 
of  Association  Press,  291  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10007.  Contributors 
may   submit   any   number   of  stories. 

Associate  Editor  Ira  M.  Mohlcr 
wants  me  to  tell  you  it  is  not  too  late 
to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  song- 
birds wintering  in  your  area.  He  has 
been  leading  the  new,  expanded  edi- 
tion of  John  K.  Terres'  Songbirds  in 
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Teachers 

in  the 
Church  School! 

To  teach,  instruct,  educate,  train,  discipline,  means  to  cause 
others  to  acquire  knowledge  or  skill.  Teaching  implies  the  imparting 
of  information  so  others  may  learn.  Where  do  you  get  information 
to  use  in  United  Methodist  Church  Schools?  One  good  source  is 
by  reading  TOGETHER. 

TOGETHER  informs  about  what  is  going  on  in  and  beyond  the 
church.  It  tells  exciting  stories  of  faith,  dedication  and  love  at  work 
in  the  world  today.  TOGETHER  offers  illustrated  material  to  help  the 
teacher,  to  reinforce  that  which  is  taught  from  the  pulpit. 

Do  all  church  school  teachers  in  your  congregation  read  TOGETHER? 
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EARN  6%* 

while  you  are  helping 

BUILD  CHURCHES 


Every  Methodist  investor  should  consider  carefully  The 
Methodist  Investment  Fund.  It  offers  you  this  unique  com- 
bination of  advantages: 

1.  Earn  a  good  return,  (currently  6%)* 

2.  Protect  your  principal  ($3,500,000  reserve). 

3.  Help    build    Methodist    churches.    (Mortgage    loans 
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Your   Garden    (Crowell,    $6.95)    and 
says  it  will  help  you  do  it  properly. 

This  is  the  complete  reference  book 
on  feeding,  sheltering,  watering,  and 
protecting  birds.  Further,  reports  Ira: 
"Terres  writes  with  contagious  en- 
thusiasm as  well  as  with  helpful  hints 
and  interesting  facts.  His  knowledge 
of  birds  and  how  to  attract  them  to 
your  garden  is  extensive.  He  writes 
in  an  easily  read  style,  and  there  is 
an  interesting  or  amusing  anecdote  on 
almost  even.'  page — many  of  them 
attractively  illustrated.  Following  its 
suggestions  can  make  bird-watching  a 
year-round  pleasure." 

Children,  from  four-year-olds  to 
those  who  are  in  the  early  grades, 
will  warm  quickly  to  a  colorful  new 
scries  of  Bible  picture  books  from 
Augsburg  Publishing  House.  The  art, 
by  Reinhard  Herrmann,  is  realistic 
without  being  sentimental,  and 
modern  in  feeling  without  being  too 
abstract.  Paul  T.  Martinsen  has  put 
Rudolph  Otto  Wiemer's  German  text 
into  simple,  beautifully  structured 
English.  And  each  book  is  only  $1.75. 

The  five  titles  in  the  series  are: 
Noah's  Ark,  Joseph  and  His  Brothers, 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  Jonah  and  the  Big 
Fish,  and  The  Prodigal  Son.  This  last 
book  is  illustrated  as  if  the  story  were 
happening  today.  The  others  retain 
their  original  biblical  settings. 

Novelist  Richard  Bissell's  vice  is 
travel.  When  the  fever  strikes,  he 
abandons  all  serious  purposes,  grabs 
his  wife,  the  dog,  and  as  many  of  his 
kids  as  he  can  get  loose  from  school 
and  other  commitments,  and  takes  off 
in  the  family  station  wagon. 

How  Many  Miles  to  Galena?  (Lit- 
tle, Brown,  $7.95)  is  his  humorous 
record  of  Bissell  journeys  in  America: 
from  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  to  Fair- 
banks, Alaska;  to  small  towns  in 
Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Florida,  and 
Maine;  to  big  cities  like  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia,   Washington,    Chicago. 

Galena,  111.,  is  just  across  the 
Mississippi  from  Bissell's  hometown, 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  Like  Mark  Twain, 
Bissell  has  been  a  river  pilot;  like 
Twain,  he  is  witty  and  irreverent.  How 
Many  Miles  to  Galena?  has  thoroughly 
American  tang  and  flavor. 

How  people  from  everywhere  came 
to  a  new  world,  and  how  it  turned 
them  all  into  Americans,  is  the  theme 
of  The  Landmark  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican People  From  Plymouth  to  Ap- 
pomattox (Random  House,  $3.95). 
Written  by  distinguished  historian 
Daniel  J.  Boorstin  in  lively,  informal 
style,  this  well-illustrated  book  is  an 
attractive  and  informative  history  for 
young  people.  — Barnabas 
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10^/4x4*6  in  Fiction 

With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 


I OVELISTS,  like  preachers,  must 
always  have  their  antennae  up  to 
catch  the  vibrations  set  up  by  current 
issues  of  the  human  race.  When  they 
fail  to  respond  to  these  signals,  their 
offerings  are  of  limited  general  in- 
terest with  answers  not  relevant  to 
the  real  questions  of  the  times. 

But  sometimes  the  novelist  is  over- 
sensitive and  rushes  into  print  with 
something  not  very  well  thought 
through.  Had  he  delayed  until  the 
signals  were  clearer  or  held  within 
reasonable  bounds,  it  would  have 
made  his  book  more  readable,  more 
interesting,  and,  hopefully,  more  sig- 
nificant. 

Publishers  from  time  to  time  put 
out  a  bcok  in  paperback  for  reviewers 
because  they  think  it  is  bound  to  be  a 
best  seller.  Lippincott  is  betting  on 
ONE  BEFORE  BEDTIME  by  Rich- 
ard Linkroum  ($4.50)  with  the  rea- 
sonable assumption  that  the  most 
critical  problem  of  the  '60s  is  race. 
The  book  deals  with  that  subject  in  a 
rather  fresh  and  unusual  way. 

The  boy  who  tells  the  story  grows 
up  in  the  small  town  of  Makepeace 
not  too  far  from  Chicago.  He  has  a 
sister,  Peggy,  who  often  looks  "like 
she  just  fell  off  the  rear  end  of  a 
motorcycle."  She  is  an  intellectual, 
interested  in  the  real  issues  of  the 
day,  and  she  plays  a  guitar  and  sings 
folk  songs. 

Jeff  Baxter  is  a  boy  just  returned 
from  Viet  Nam  who  does  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  farm.  He  stops  in  Make- 
peace one  day  to  buy  some  razor 
blades  and  gets  a  job  in  the  drugstore 
because  Peggy's  father  likes  him  and 
Peggy's  brother  thinks  he  would  do. 
Peggy  and  Jeff  soon  fall  in  love  and 
are  engaged  to  be  married.  Then  a 
dramatic  thing  happens. 

Peggy's  father  fixes  up  a  pill  for 
Jeff  which  he  says  will  help  clear  up 
a  skin  infection.  But  the  pill  changes 
Jeff  from  white  to  black  and,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  he  is  a  Negro.  He 
hides  out  a  while,  hoping  that  the 
discoloration  will  wear  off,  but  it 
doesn't.   The   county   medical   officer, 


Dr.  Robinson,  does  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  it.  Neither  does  anybody 
else.  Now  Jeff  moves  into  the  black 
man's  world  without  any  preparation. 

The  rest  of  the  book  relates  how 
the  color  of  a  man's  skin  changes  his 
social  life  and  personal  attitudes.  It  is 
a  real  problem  for  Peggy  whose  par- 
ents cannot  understand  why  she 
should  ever  think  of  marrying  a  Negro. 
She  doesn't  think  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference. She  insists  that  if  she  loved 
Jeff  white,  she  will  continue  to  love 
him  black.  Peggy,  however,  has  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  truth  that  Jeff 
is  not  the  social  reformer  that  she  is 
and  finally  he  demands  and  claims  his 
right  to  be  himself,  and  she  finally 
adjusts  to  reality. 

The  book  is  never  dull.  It  tells  the 
story  from  different  points  of  view. 
While  it  is  somewhat  contrived  and 
artificial,  it  shows  one  man's  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  deep  and  unrelenting 
problem  that  haunts  all  life  these 
days.  Some  of  the  characters  do  not 
quite  ring  true,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  offer  slick  answers  and  too-easy 
solutions. 

The  book  will  never  be  as  earth- 
shattering  as  the  publisher  implies  on 
the  cover.  However,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
probe  the  human  situation,  and  even 
when  you  dismiss  the  plot  as  far- 
fetched, there  will  be  some  light  shed 
on  what  black  and  white  actually 
means. 

MORNING,  NOON,  AND  NIGHT 

by  James  Gould  Cozzens  (Harcourt, 
Brace  6-  World,  $5.95)  got  my  at- 
tention immediately  because  Cozzens 
seems  to  be  a  major  novelist  and,  I 
feel,  almost  anything  he  writes  will 
be  worth  my  time. 

However,  he  does  have  a  habit  of 
putting  sentences  in  parentheses, 
which  is  mildly  irritating  to  me — it 
does  not  seem  to  advance  the  story 
or  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

This  is  the  story  of  Henry  Worthing- 
ton  who  comes  from  a  prosperous  New 
England  family  of  scholars  to  head 
a   successful  management   consultant 


firm.  Henry  attempts  to  tell  us  what 
he  has  learned  from  life.  He  tries  to 
recapture  the  way  he  felt  in  his  youth 
and  to  make  allowances  for  other 
youthful  attitudes  and  actions.  Little 
things  that  were  not  important  at  the 
time  suddenly  become  significant,  and 
experiences  which  seemed  too  im- 
portant or  too  tragic  assume  their 
rightful  places  in  relation  to  the  whole 
story.  Two  men  talking  about  the 
experiences  they  have  had  and  what 
they  went  through,  frankly  describing 
some  lusts,  ambitions,  and  idealisms 
of  their  lives,  can  come  out  with  some- 
thing like  this. 

Cozzens  has  ideas  about  a  good 
many  issues  of  life.  He  knows  some- 
thing about  theology,  and  he  can  speak 
of  the  church  as  if  he  had  been  a 
part  of  it.  His  is  a  roaming  kind  of 
intellectual  curiosity  that  takes  him 
from  business  to  teaching,  to  clergy, 
to  the  best  families  and  the  ordinary 
ones.  It  is  a  vision  of  life  not  confined 
to  a  particular  class. 

There  are  a  number  of  sexual  ref- 
erences though  I  did  not  find  these 
offensive.  The  book  will  have  some 
dull  passages  for  some  people — a  long 
discussion  of  memory  and  its  mystery, 
for  instance,  but  I  found  this  very 
rewarding.  It  is  the  only  novel  I  have 
read  in  many  a  day  that  found  me 
marking  particular  passages  and 
quotes  I  wanted  to  preserve. 

As  I  think  of  these  two  books  to- 
gether, I  cannot  escape  the  impression 
that  One  Before  Bedtime  is  pretty 
thin  compared  to  Morning,  Noon,  and 
Night.  The  first  one  depends  more  on 
events  and  actions  and  unusual  oc- 
currences. The  second  one  puts  its 
faith  in  the  portrayal  of  human  life 
and  offers  more  depth  and  solid  worth. 
For  relaxation  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
give  me  One  Before  Bedtime;  for 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  life  and 
human  nature,  I  choose  Morning, 
Noon,  and  Night.  This  will  give  you 
a  general  idea  which  one  to  pick  up 
if  you  can  take  only  one.  But  the  book 
that  goes  into  my  library  will  be  the 
one  by  James  Gould  Cozzens.  □ 
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T<  »£<  itheC  with   the  Small   Fry 


(Sox^et"to^  MoJae/. 


Fish  Flip 


i()R  THE  fish  Flip,  cut  (he  bottom  from  a  heavy  paper 
cup  (the  kind  used  lor  coffee  and  other  hot  drinks)  to 
form  the  open  mouth  of  the  fish.  Press  one  side  of  the 
i  up  flat  so  that  the  fish  will  not  roll.  For  the  fins  and  tail, 
use  the  handles  from  paper  cups.  Fasten  these  to  the 
body  of  the  fish  and  paint  or  color  the  fish  yellow  with 
black  markings  on  the  fins  and  tail  and  black  circles  for 
the  eyes. 

To  play,  place  the  fish  on  the  floor.  The  players  take 
turns  trying  to  flip  three  marbles  (one  at  a  time)  into 
the  mouth  of  the  fish  from  a  distance  of  two  or  more 
feet.  If  the  marble  goes  in  the.  mouth  and  comes  out 
the  other  end  of  the  fish,  score  one  point.  The  first 
player  to  score  15  points  wins. 


Panda  Pitch 

A  SMALL  cardboard  box  in  which  cupcake  or  muffin 
papers  are  sold  is  perfect  for  making  a  Panda  Pitch 
game.  The  box  lid  forms  the  panda's  head  and  ears, 
while  the  box  flaps  make  the  paws  or  arms.  Color  or 
paint  the  entire  panda  black  except  for  the  ears,  paws, 
and  feet,  which  should  be  white. 

Then  cut  the  bottoms  off  three  paper  drinking  cups 
to  make  the  disks  to  toss  to  the  panda.  The  disks  may 
also  be  painted. 

To  play,  stand  three  or  more  feet  away  from  the  panda 
and  try  to  toss  the  disks,  one  at  a  time,  so  that  they 
land  inside  the  cardboard-box  panda.  Score  one  point 
for  each  disk  the  panda  catches.  The  first  player  to  score 
10  points  becomes  winner  of  the  game. 
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Fox  in  the  Box 

TO  PLAY  Fox  in  the  Box  you  will  need  a  small  cardboard 
box  and  seven  bottle  caps.  Using  poster  paint,  watercolor, 
or  crayon,  mark  a  numeral  1  on  the  inside  of  six  of  the 
bottle  caps.  On  the  remaining  cap  print  the  word  "fox." 

To  start  the  game,  place  all  seven  bottle  caps  inside 
the  cardboard  box  and  shake  well.  The  first  player  draws, 
one  at  a  time  without  looking,  as  many  bottle  caps  as  he 
wants  and  scores  one  point  for  each  bottle  cap  which 
has  a  number  1  in  it.  If  the  player  draws  the  bottle  cap 
with  the  word  "fox"  on  it,  he  loses  all  his  score  for  that 
turn.  A  player  may  stop  at  any  time  before  drawing  the 
fox  and  keep  what  points  he  already  has  earned. 

After  each  turn,  place  the  bottle  caps  back  inside  the 
box  so  the  next  player  can  have  his  turn.  The  first  player 
to  score  20  points  wins. 


By  CHAUNCEY  MOBBERLY 


Stack  the  Cups 

YOU  WILL  need  five  paper  drinking  cups  and  a  small 
piece  of  cardboard  to  make  your  Stack  the  Cups  game. 

Fasten  one  cup  to  the  small  square  of  cardboard  to 
make  the  target  cup.  The  target  cup  and  the  other  five 
cups  may  be  painted  different  colors  or  left  unpainted. 

Players  place  the  target  cup  on  the  floor  and  then  take 
turns  trying  to  drop  the  other  four  paper  cups  (one  at  a 
time)  inside  the  target.  A  player  should  sta  :d  directly 
over  the  cup  on  the  floor  and  drop  the  cups  from  about 
a  "waist  high"  distance. 

For  each  paper  cup  which  the  player  succeeds  in  stack- 
ing inside  the  target  cup,  score  one  point.  The  first  player 
to  score  10  points  is  the  winner. 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Insult  to  the  Holy  Birth' 

MRS.   WILSON  L.  RICHIE 

Minister  oj  Music 

United  Methodist  Church 

Georgetown,  III. 

I  am  writing  to  protest  the  front 
cover  of  the  December,  1968,  issue — 
Madonna  and  Child  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Bauer.  I  consider  this  an  insult  to  the 
Holy  Birth  and  to  the  Christ  we  are 
supposed  to  lift  up.  He  is  not  an  ab- 
stract being;  why  should  a  minister 
and  his  art  make  him  thus?  If  a  person 
is  judged  by  his  conversation,  I  would 
say  an  artist  might  also  be  judged  by 
his  art. 

What  has  happened  to  the  beautiful 
art  that  appeared  in  Together's  early 
issues?  I  have  kept  all  my  copies  and 
have  noted  a  gradual  deterioration  in 
both  art  and  subject  matter.  It  reads 
about  like  Newsweek,  and  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  a  Christian  magazine  should 
have  something  more  to  offer  its 
readers.  I  dislike  having  to  apologize 
for  our  Together,  for  I  cannot  defend 
it  in  its  present  decline. 

I  love  soul  music  and  soul  art  for  a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.  Please, 
let  us  not  have  any  more  hazy,  far-out 
pictures  in  our  magazine,  or  there 
will  be  some  subscriptions  not  renewed. 

'Almost  Sacrilegious' 

MRS.   H.  M.  PRIDHAM 

Cowpcns,  S.C. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  readers 
will  waste  six  cents  to  tell  you  how 
horrible  your  December  cover  is,  but 
I  renumber  the  old  admonition:  The 
reason  evil  triumphs  is  that  good  people 
do  nothing.  I  make  no  claim  to  unusual 
goodness,  but  at  least  I  have  nerve 
enough  to  protest  what  seems  to  me 
almost  sacrilegious. 

Tb is  picture  would  be  crazy  at  any 
time  of  year,  but  to  use  it  at  Christmas 
and  call  it  Madonna  and  Child  is  unfor- 
givable. It  puts  a  supposedly  religious 
magazine  in  a  class  with  the  modern 
hippies,  Yippies,  miniskirt  wearers,  and 
pot  smokers.  They  all  claim  reasons  and 
explanations   for  what   they  do. 

I  don't  know  what  you  paid  for  it, 
of  course,  but  if  the  Rev.  Richard  Bauer 
gave  it  to  you,  you  and  unfortunately 


your  readers  got  stung,  and  another 
year  for  a  lovely  Christmas  cover  is 
lost. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  my 
King  James  Bible  any  reason  to 
believe  that  Mary  was  enveloped  in 
such  a  nightmare  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  her  Son. 

A    First-Grader's    Work 

MRS.  R.  C.  MATCHETT 

Wilmington,    Del. 

Surely  there  could  have  been  a  more 
symbolic  Christmas  picture  than  the 
so-called  Madonna  and  Cliild  on  your 
December,  1968,  cover.  Why,  even  an 
ordinary  Christmas  greeting  card  has 
more  to  offer  than  this.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  the  artist  wasted  all  his  time  and 
talent  on  such  a  conglomeration  of 
color.  And  it  is  more  pitiful  that  other 
people  admire  it.  It  is  just  as  ridiculous 
looking  as  the  work  of  a  child  in  the 
first  grade. 

And  those  other  paintings,  Incarna- 
tion of  Man  by  the  Rev.  Don  M.  Fife 
and  From  Darkness  Into  Light  by  Asa 
E.  Lowe,  inside  the  back  cover,  are  all 
in  the  same  category. 

What  is  our  church  coming  to  if  this 
kind  of  daubing  is  offered  to  Together's 
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"I  realty  enjoyed  your  Sunday- 
school  lesson,   Mr.   Rogers,  about 
how  the  Lord  wants  all  of  us 
>o  set  a  good  example." 


readers?  I  find  this  modernistic  art  an 
insult  to  Christianity.  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  true  Madonna  and 
Child. 

Sistine    Madonna    Still    Beautiful 

MRS.  R.  J.  LETH 

Neosho,  Mo. 

When  the  December  issue  of  Together 
came,  I  glanced  at  it  and  thought,  Why 
should  Together  have  the  picture  of  a 
chicken  embryo  on  its  cover?  After  I 
read  the  explanation  of  what  the  pic- 
ture was  supposed  to  be,  it  still  looked 
like  a  chicken  embryo  but  I  could  see 
a  faint   resemblance   to  human  forms. 

Our  literature  is  being  filled  with 
obscenity,  our  music  is  becoming  hide- 
ous noise,  and  now  our  art  is  becoming 
just  plain  ugly.  I  do  hope  they  cannot 
tamper  with  nature's  beautiful  things. 
So  far,  we  can  still  enjoy  the  flowers 
as  they  grow,  the  birds  and  butterflies 
in  their  splendor,  but  how  long  can 
that  last? 

Yes,  I  am  a  senior  citizen,  and  I  still 
think  the  Sistine  Madonna  is  beautiful. 

'Vivid,    Moving    Painting' 

MRS.  ROBERT  W.  CARROLL 
Granby,  Conn. 

I  received  the  December  issue  of 
Together  today  and  instantly  experi- 
enced that  sense  of  "groping"  which 
your  Ajter-Hour  Jottings  editor  men- 
tioned when  looking  at  Madonna  and 
Child.  It  is  a  vivid  and  moving  painting. 


Four   Essential    Elements 

A.   LESLIE   POTTER,   Pastor 

Bowens   Corners   United  Methodist 
Church 

Fulton,  N.Y. 

Larry  A.  Jackson,  in  his  Formula  for 
Relevance  [November,  1968,  page  18], 
is  apparently  unaware  of  what  a  pastor 
means  to  his  people. 

He  recommends  new  studies,  new 
programs  of  action,  and  a  new  weekly 
schedule  for  the  renewal  of  the  church. 
Most  ministers  would  be  glad  to  pro- 
mote all  of  these — if  we  could  get  our 
people  to  support  them.  I  would  be 
happy  to  worship  or  study  at  3  a.m., 
if  they  would  come. 

Mr.  Jackson  finds  church  dull  and 
irrelevant.  In  e%'ery  institution  or 
movement  his  "intelligent  person"  could 
find  plenty  of  dullness  and  irrelevance 
— in  politics,  fraternal  orders,  civil- 
rights  groups,  and  in  educational  in- 
stitutions, certainly.  We  must  always 
fight  these  human  foibles,  but  we  can- 
not escape  them. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  church.  Yet,  its  archi- 
tecture is  visible  at  all  times,  but  its 
most  essential  services  are  not.  Pastoral 
services    and    Christian    fellowship    in 
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time  of  need  are  mostly  out  of  sight. 
Their  value  is  infinite. 

The  church  always  will  need  renewal 
and  Mr.  Jackson  is  rightly  concerned 
about  schedules,  programs,  emphases. 
These  come  and  go.  But  there  are  four 
elements  which  have  persisted  through 
the  centuries:  corporate  worship,  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Word, 
the  personal  services  of  the  pastors,  and 
opportunities  for  service. 

Intelligent  people  need  these  four,  and 
the  church  had  better  provide  them. 

More  Than  Spiritual  Needs 

MRS.  TOM  HINMAN 

Fremont,  Calif. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
magazine  for  nearly  five  years  and  have 
enjoyed  every  issue.  Lately,  however, 
I  have  been  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
letters  to  the  editor.  If  they  are  an 
accurate  guideline  of  your  readers'  feel- 
ings, you  must  be  fighting  an  uphill 
battle  with  the  ultraconservatives. 

Your  magazine  often  has  given  me 
the  support  I  have  needed  in  many  sit- 
uations, and  I  give  you  credit  for  keep- 
ing me  in  The  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Local  churches  are  terribly  busy 
building  up  membership  and  having 
Bible  classes  and  seem  very  content  to 
serve  man's  spiritual  needs  while  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  he  has  a  body. 
Whenever  I  grow  discouraged,  I  try  to 
remind  myself  that  this  is  not  what  the 
whole  church  and  its  leaders  stand  for. 

Keep  up  the  good  work — in  spite  of 
the  opposition. 

Can   Technology   Do   It? 

WALTER  G.  WELLS 
Summit,  N.J. 

Your  November,  1968,  article  on  con- 
servation, its  goals  and  significance, 
and  the  picture  essay  on  the  immediate 
results  of  our  failure  to  respect  our  en- 
vironment are  a  good  beginning.  [See 
What  Are  We  Doing  to  God's  Earth? 
page  32.]  Unfortunately,  you  sum  up 
the  problem  by  assuming  that  since 
technology  has  produced  this  mess, 
technology  can  remove  it.  Possibly  this 
is  so — but  only  if  our  attitude  toward 
our  earth  undergoes  a  drastic  shift.  The 
earth  is  our  home,  our  garden,  our 
wilderness;  not  our  mine  or  dump. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  dis- 
posing of  the  unsightly  residues  of  our 
"effluent  society"  is  not  your  incredible 
suggestion  to  fill  canyons  and  waste- 
lands with  trash.  There  is  no  wasteland 
save  what  man  has  created.  Where 
man  is  not,  is  not  wasteland  but  wilder- 
ness, with  a  worth  apart  from  and  a 
worth  for  man?  Wilderness  cannot  be- 
come a  dumping  ground  only  because 
man  has  no  other  "use"  for  it. 

Trash  disposal  is,  as  your  photographs 


Guatemala:  World  Neighbors'  President  and  Founder,  Dr.  John  L. 
Peters,  congratulates  Pedro  (center)  on  his  fine  chickens.  This  is  part 
of  the  Chimaltenango  Project,  in  an  area  containing  645,000  persons, 
much  of  which  is  open  only  to  foot  travel  or  horseback  most  of  the 
year. 

Will  Chickens  Save  the  World? 


Well,  not  exactly.  But  for  Pedro,  a 
few  chickens  saved  his  world.  Pedro 
has  three  children,  no  education,  a  few 
acres  of  ground  to  farm,  barely  sur- 
vives. 

Here  is  what  chickens  did  for  Pedro: 
as  a  part  of  our  Chimaltenango  project, 
we  loaned  him  the  money  to  buy  a 
flock  of  chickens,  and  our  field  worker 
patiently  taught  him  how  to  tend  his 
baby  chicks,  and  later  prepare  them  for 
marketing. 

Soon  Pedro  will  be  able  to  increase 
his  flock.  Then  with  a  little  money  to 
buy  fertilizer  and  better  seed,  he  will 
double  his  crops  and  try  raising  rabbits 
and  apples  on  his  once  primitive  farm. 

And — vital  to  his  family — his  child- 
ren are  now  eating  meat  and  eggs, 
receiving  precious  protein  .  .  .  and  Ped- 
ro has  confidence  that  he  can  help 
himself,  thanks  to  the  help  of  World 
Neighbors. 

In  the  little  community  where  he 
lives  in  Guatemala  corn  is  the  main 
crop — has  been  for  centuries.  But  the 
soil  is  worn  out  and  corn  has  little 
protein.   So   50%    of  the  children    die 


before  reaching  the  age  of  ten,  and 
nearly  everyone  suffers  from  protein 
deficiency. 

World  Neighbors  has  been  working 
in  such  less  developed  areas  since  1952, 
implanting  the  self-help  desire,  not  pass- 
ing out  free  soup. 

Our  job  is  to  help  a  man  like  Pedro 
want  to  better  himself,  and  then  show 
him  how  it  can  be  done  through  rotat- 
ing loans,  disease  control,  proper  use 
of  fertilizers,  diet,  sanitation,  vaccina- 
tions, animal  care  .  . . 

Your  $10  or  $100  "invested"  in 
World  Neighbors  multiplies,  works  hard 
...  as  a  hand  up,  not  a  handout,  im- 
planting the  self  help  incentive. 

Won't  .you  join  with  a  small,  but 
thoughtful  number  of  concerned  in- 
dividuals, who  support  our  work,  and 
receive  special  reports  of  projects  in 
21  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America? 

We  probably  won't  save  the  world 
from  hunger  and  poverty,  but  here  and 
there  our  workers  are  turning  on  lights 
in  dark  corners  of  the  globe. 

., 


Q   Yes,  I  want  to  "invest"  in  your  self-help  program. 
Here  is  my  contribution  of  $ 

~3    Please    send    information    about    your    color,    sound    film,    A    HAND    UP,    for    an    inter- 
national  relations  program. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE- 


ZIP 


Your  gift  is  tax  deductible. 

WORLD  NEIGHBORS 

5116  N.  Portland,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73  1  12 
Registered  with  the  United  States  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Forrirm  Aid. 
K 
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Schools 


invoiced. 


•  I      Invulml    nil  iii- 
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CHAN  DLER 

Bl   HOOL    FOH    WOMEN 

441  Br.icon  St..  Bunion.   Mats.  02115 


UNIVERSITY 

Did  You  Ever  Try 
Studying  In  A  Crowd? 

Try   a   small    University! 

•  SUMMER    SCHOOL    IN    ENGLAND-AFRICA 

•  SPORTS    PROGRAMS    FOR    ALL    STUDENTS 

•  4-1-4    CALENDAR— PERSONALIZED 

•  MODERN  PASS-FAIL  GRADING  SYSTEM 

•  OLDEST    4-YEAR    KANSAS    COLLEGE 

•  S10  000.000   CAMPUS 

•  CHURCH-RELATED 

WRITE:    OFFICE    OF   ADMISSIONS 
BAKER  UNIVERSITY,  BALDWIN  CITY.  KANS.  66006 


d.  FALSE  TEETH 

Rock,  Slide  or  Slip? 

Many  wearers  of  false  teeth  suffer  embar- 
rassment because  their  plates  drop,  slip  or 
wobble  at  Just  the  wrong  time.  Don't  live  In 
fear  of  this  happening  to  you.  Just  sprinkle 
a  little  FASTEETH.  the  alkaline  powder,  on 
your  plates.  FASTEETH  holds  false  teeth  firm- 
er so  they  feel  more  comfortable.  Helps  check 
denture  breath.  Dentures  that  fit  are  essential 
to  health.  See  your  dentist  regularly.  Get 
FASTEETH  today  at  all  drug  counters. 

CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 

FOR    SALE 


MOLLER  ORGAN  FOR  SALE  Opus  4321—1925 
working  condition.  Make  offer  or  informa- 
tion. Calvary  United  Methodist  Church,  301 
1st  Avenue  South,  Lake  Worth,  Florida    33460. 

HELP   WANTED 

DIRECTOR  OF  TREATMENT  SERVICES 
needed  for  Methodist  acency  serving  children 
and  youth.  Administrative  supervision  of 
foater  family  service,  group  homes,  outpatient 
counseling  center  for  children  and  families 
and  assist  in  the  planning  for  a  new  high- 
rise  residential  treatment  center.  Long  estab- 
lished agency  moving  all  services  into  the 
City  of  Chicago  with  a  full  package  of  child 
and  family  services.  Qualified  person  must 
nave  graduate  degree  in  social  work  or  psy- 
chology and  supervisory  experience  with  an 
interdisciplinai  y   team. 

Write  D.   <'">'!  Taggart,   Lake  HlufT  Counseling 
Center,      Room      1028,      77      West     Washington 
'.    Chicago,    Illinois      G0U02. 


HELP  WAXTKI) 


MINISTER  OP  MUSIC  WELL-TRAINED  as 
organist  and  choirmaster;  duties  to  include 
training  and  directing  chancel,  youth,  chil- 
d's choirs  fur  large  urban  Methodist  Church 
uith  traditionally  good  music.  Jacksonville, 
Kla.  Please  supply  resume  of  experience  and 
training  to:  The  Rev.  Rudolph  McKinlev.  819 
l'ark   St..  Jacksonville,   Kla.     82204. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  MINISTER  OF  Edu- 
cation or  Director  of  Christian  Education  for 
lartte  urban   church   in  Jacksonville,    Kla.   Com- 

benslve  educational  program  with  emphasis 
on    youth    ministry.    Modern    church    building 

and   excellent    facilU  supply    resume 

ami  training  to:  The  Rev. 
Rudolph  McKinley.  BIO  Park  Street,  Jackson- 
villi-.  Fin.     82204. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


visit  LOVELY   LANE  THE  Mother  Church  of 
\ni.  "    thodism    and    the    Museum    of    the 

Hi  torieal  Society,  St    Paul  A   22nd 
B  itttmore,   Maryland     21218. 


attest,  a  serious  problem.  I  particularly 
liked  the  picture  of  the  paper  with  the 
words  "Suburban  Living"  blown  up 
against  a  fence.  This  speaks  volumes. 
Trash  production  in  the  U.S.  is  increas- 
ing even  faster  than  the  population. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  throw  anything  away. 
The  sheer  bulk  and  offensiveness  of  our 
discards — automobiles,  food  containers, 
industrial  residues,  sewage — means  that 
whatever  one  person  throws  away  lands 
in  another's  front  yard  ...  or  lungs. 
Any  solution  will  be  dependent  on  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  our  "GTP" — 
Gross  Trash  Production — a  discipline 
that  admittedly  will  cut  across  a  whole 
spectrum  of  our  economic  assumptions. 
But  we  must  do  it.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  man  is  the  only  species 
whose  presence  can  and  has  so  befouled 
entire  islands,  rivers,  and  lakes  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  aesthetic  loss,  some 
already  have  become  incapable  of  sup- 
porting life  itself. 

Conservation  and  awareness  of  the 
dangers  of  overpopulation  are  closely 
related.  The  conservation  ethic  suggests 
that  there  is  an  optimum  population 
density  for  man.  Beyond  this  density, 
many  may  initiate  an  irreversible  de- 
cline not  only  in  the  quality  of  life  but 
also  in  the  availability  of  resources 
with  which  to  sustain  life.  There  are 
indications  that  this  sequence  already 
has  begun. 

Within  limits,  man  does  have  the 
ability  to  plan  his  future  and  that  of 
his  environment.  At  least  he  is  aware 
of  the  choices  that  he  can  make.  Life's 
quality  is  capable  of  betterment  only  if 
the  number  of  options  remains  open.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  but 
further  and  further  restrictions  on  the 
number  and  quality  of  such  options  if 
all  our  earth  is  fashioned  for  the  single 
purpose  of  becoming  a  breeding  pen 
for  man. 

Don't  Overlook  Churchgoers 

W.  H.  MORFORD,  Retired  Minister 

Corunna,  Mich. 

I  read  with  great  interest  Churches 
Try  New  Radio  and  TV  Techniques 
[November,  1968,  page  4]  by  Martha  A. 
Lane.  It  was  a  timely  and  comprehen- 
sive presentation  of  a  neglected  subject. 

God  made  possible  the  mass  media, 
but  the  church  too  long  has  neglected 
to  feel  a  stewardship  in  the  field  of 
communications. 

Miss  Lane  says:  "Many  religious  pro- 
grams have  been  designed  for,  or  appeal 
only  to,  churchgoing  people."  This  is 
true,  but  the  churchgoing  people  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  mad  scramble 
to  make  everything  relevant.  The 
churchgoing  people  pay  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  to  keep  religious  pro- 
grams   on     the     air.     Even     TRAFCO 


[United  Methodist's  Division  of  Tele- 
vision, Radio,  and  Film  Communication] 
must  rely  upon  the  churchgoing  people 
for  funds  to  experiment  with. 

Having  spent  20  years  in  religious 
radio  broadcasting,  I  have  felt  that 
the  mass  media  are  massive  enough  to 
give  some  time  to  the  hymns  that  so 
many  people  like  and  at  the  same  time 
to  programs  for  people  who  have  not 
yet  found  the  church  and  gospel.  While 
a  program  like  Night  Call,  in  one  of 
the  new  formats,  may  render  a  great 
service,  it  can  only  be  a  service  project 
of  the  church.  It  cannot  be  the  church 
nor  support  itself. 

Experimental  programs  are  very  much 
needed.  But  the  financially  self-sup- 
porting programs  come  from  the  grass 
roots  and  find  a  way  into  the  appre- 
ciation of  their  listeners. 

'Excellent    Report,'    He   Says 

HARRY   C.  SPENCER,  Associate 
General  Secretary 

Division  oj  Television,  Radio,  and 
Film  Communication 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thank  you  for  the  excellent  article 
on  radio  and  television  methods  which 
Martha  A.  Lane  wrote  as  Together's 
November,  1968,  report  on  The  Church 
in  Action. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Night  Call  program  was  possible  only 
because  of  co-operation  in  The  United 
Methodist  Church  and  the  special  assis- 
tance of  the  National  and  Women's  Di- 
visions of  the  Board  of  Missions,  each 
of  which  contributed  $50,000  to 
TRAFCO  to  help  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  broadcasts. 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this 
special  ministry  are  grateful  for  your 
insight  into  the  problems  of  using  mass 
media  for  the  church  and  your  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  our  efforts  to 
use  these  methods  to  present  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Christian  faith  to  our  fellow 
Americans. 

Not  a  Case  of  'Either-Or' 

A.  RAY  NEPTUNE 

Medjord,  Oreg. 

It  was  encouraging  to  see  the  warm 
response  of  your  readers  to  the  article 
Where  Have  We  Gone  Astray?  [Sep- 
tember, 1968,  page  16]  as  reflected  in 
the  comments  in  your  November  and 
December  Letters  columns.  It  indicates 
the  concern  of  a  great  many  churchmen 
that  the  church  seems  to  be  losing 
much  of  its  religious  fervor,  the  element 
that  makes  service  to  humanity  gen- 
uine. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some,  like  Jim 
Taylor  of  Othello,  Wash.,  seem  to  think 
that  "saving  souls"  is  an  alternate 
for  serving  humanity.  In  reality  the 
consecration  of  the   soul   is  the  spark 
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that  sets  service  all  aglow.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  "either-or,"  as  Mr.  Taylor  im- 
plies, but  "both-and." 

A  group  of  young  people  who  were 
studying  the  matter  of  service  came 
up  with  this  answer:  "Love  of  neighbor 
is  an  overflow  of  love  for  God." 

'In  Full  Agreement' 

HENRY  HEINOLD 

Westerly,  R.I. 

One  of  the  outstanding  opinions  on 
Christianity  I  have  ever  run  across  ap- 
pears in  the  Letters  pages  of  your  No- 
vember, 1968,  issue  under  the  title 
True  Church  Not  Astray  [page  68].  It 
is  a  Christian  philosophy.  I  am  in  full 
agreement,  and  I  believe  there  was 
never  a  better  time  than  the  present 
to  put  our  religion  in  the  right  per- 
spective. 

Letter   Cleared    Her   Thinking 

MRS.  GRACE  M.  KING 

Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 

Jim  Taylor's  letter,  True  Church  Not 
Astray,  in  the  November,  1968,  issue 
cleared  my  thinking  on  the  issue  of 
"The  Church."  I  have  believed  as  Mr. 
Taylor  does  but  never  have  been  able 
to  express  the  idea  so  clearly. 

My  loyal  attendance  at  the  local 
church  and  my  continued  struggle 
against  the  "establishment"  always  have 
been  a  puzzle  to  my  friends.  Now  Mr. 
Taylor  has  said  it  all.  I  am  grateful. 

Both    Rich   and   Poor    Involved 

MERLIN  M.  PAINE 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

In  the  December,  1968,  issue,  the 
article  Emphasis  on  Reconciliation  does 
not  emphasize  reconciliation  as  it  might. 
The  responsibility  of  the  rich  is  out- 
lined rather  well,  but  the  responsibility 
of  the  poor  is  not  outlined  so  that  any 
"reconciliation"   is   suggested. 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "The  passage  [the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount]  fairly  seems  to  bristle 
with  demands  for  social  justice  and 
kindness.  Think  what  it  might  mean 
if  we  expose  ourselves  to  its  demands, 
take  it  in  all  seriousness,  and  enlist 
our  lives  in  acts  of  reconciliation.  This 
emphasis  links  word  with  deed." 

I  agree.  But  I  still  wonder  how  Bishop 
Mathews  pictured  the  hearers  of  Jesus. 
Was  Jesus  talking  to  the  rich  or  to 
the  poor — or  to  both? 

I  am  sure  that  the  rich  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  crowds  that  followed 
Jesus,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
majority  were  poor.  Then  what  was 
Jesus  telling  poor  people  when  he  told 
them  that  it  was  hard  for  the  rich  to 
enter  heaven?  Was  he  telling  them 
they  should  boycott  the  rich  in  order 
to  get  their  share  of  riches?  Or  was  he 
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telling  the  rich  and  poor  alike  that 
coveting  riches  was  more  sinful  than 
just  possessing  riches? 

May  I  doubt  that  Jesus  chose  sides 
and  talked  to  only  part  of  his  hearers? 
Then  will  projects  approved  by  the 
Fund  for  Reconciliation  choose  sides, 
or  will  they  reconcile?  The  first  project 
mentioned  by  the  article  to  receive 
support  from  the  fund  is  "the  $700,000 
budget  earmarked  by  the  General  Con- 
ference for  the  new  Commission  on 
Religion  and  Race." 

This  raises  the  question  in  my  mind: 
Will  this  project  now  reconcile  as  Proj- 
ect Equality  did  not?  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Project  Equality  program,  which 
aroused  more  anger  than  co-operation, 
we  Methodists  chose  sides,  although  it 
should  have  been  obvious  to  both  rich 
and  poor  that  a  fuller  employment 
would  benefit  both  sides  because  fuller 
employment  would  put  money  in  the 
pockets  of  both.  It  would  reduce  wel- 
fare costs  and  should  stop  rioting. 

Let's  make  no  mistake.  Discipline  is 
involved  if  we  undertake  to  influence 
anyone,  rich  or  poor.  But  we  must  re- 
spect, understand,  and  like  people  be- 
fore discipline  will  become  acceptable. 
Every  child  must  learn  discipline,  but 
we  must  love  children  first.  Among 
adults,  the  mentally  disturbed  and 
criminals  may  need  discipline  the  most, 
but  many  people  on  relief  will  need 
discipline,  too,  so  that  they  may  qualify 
for  work.  And  certainly  we  must  dis- 
cipline employers  if  they  are  suppress- 
ing the  poor.  But  the  reconciliation 
must  come  first,  please. 

I  hope  I  am  practicing  what  I  preach. 

Look  at  the  Book,  Please 

K.  A.  GARNER,  Chaplain   (Lt.  Col.) 

317th  Engineer  Battalion 

APO  New  York,  NY. 

Your  one-sided  editorial  policy  as  re- 
lated to  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  shines 
through  once  again  in  the  review  of 
Chaplain  John  J.  O'Connor's  book  A 
Chaplain  Looks  at  Vietnam.  [See  Looks 
at  New  Books,  October,  1968,  page  65.] 

Why  couldn't  Barnabas  at  least 
recommend  that  anyone  wanting  to 
hear  the  other  side  of  the  Viet  Nam 
story  read  the  O'Connor  book?  Instead, 
he  used  most  of  his  space  expressing 
his  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  not  on 
the  book. 

Other  Kinds  of  Violence 

MRS.  CAROLE  MATTE 

West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Nightlinger's  letter  in  the 
October,  1968,  issue  stresses  the  need 
for  law  and  order,  and  condemns  the 
violence  in  our  society.  [See  'Strive 
for  Law  and  Order,'  page  70.] 

It  is  fine  to  uphold  law  and  order 
when  we  are  comfortable  and  safe  in 
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our  own  homes,  money  coming  in  be- 
cause our  husbands  are  working,  our 
children  being  well  educated.  How 
many  of  the  people  who  uphold  law  and 
order  so  strenuously  would  do  so  if 
their  families  were  starving  or  forced 
to  live  in  deprivation? 

I  do  not  condone  violence,  but  there 
are  kinds  of  violence  other  than  riots, 
stealing,  and   burning. 

There  is  the  violence  of  allowing  peo- 
ple to  starve,  the  violence  of  allowing 
men  to  go  jobless  because  of  their  color, 
the  violence  of  allowing  children  to  go 
uneducated,  the  violence  of  forcing 
people  to  live  in  ghettos. 

We  God -loving  Christians  have  al- 
lowed the  violence  to  happen  in  this 
country.  We  can  make  believe  these 
things  are  not  happening,  but  to  do  this 
is  to  live  in  an  illusion. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  didn't  cause 
the  riots  and  the  bloodshed.  The  con- 
ditions that  he  spoke  out  against 
caused  them,  and  until  we  become  re- 
sponsible for  our  neighbor  and  love 
our  neighbor,  whether  black,  white, 
red,  brown,  or  yellow,  until  we  rise 
up  and  shriek  out  against  these  condi- 
tions and  do  something  about  them, 
then  I'm  afraid  the  bloodshed  is  going 
to  continue. 

Belief  Strengthened 

CHERYL  MILLS 

North  Plainfield,  N.J. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
inspiring  article  Murder  and  Mission- 
ary Teas  [October,  1968,  page  20].  I 
have  always  believed  that  only  good 
can  overcome  evil,  and  this  article 
strengthened  my  belief. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  after  reading 
your  article,  many  people  will  make  an 
effort  to  wipe  out  violence  by  using 
love  and  kindness.  I  myself  will  try. 

Explanation  Disturbs  Him 

FRED    C.    CHRISTIANSEN 

Columbus,  Kans. 

Until  I  read  the  teen-agers'  expla- 
nation for  their  loud  music  in  Dr.  Dale 
White's  Teens  Together  column  [De- 
cember, 1968,  page  47],  I  couldn't  see 
why  parents  would  worry  about  it, 
other  than  what  it  might  do  to  their 
ears.  But  after  reading  their  explana- 
tion, I  am  more  concerned. 

The  second  paragraph  is  what  really 
disturbs  me.  To  me  what  the  teen-agers 
in  Dr.  White's  church  wrote  is  nothing 
but  skepticism  and  self-deception.  Is  it 
not  prejudice  to  say  that  "talk  goes 
on  behind  masks,  anyway"?  I  would 
find  it  hard  to  believe  a  person  who 
would  make  that  statement  as  I  would 
suspect  that  he  is  using  himself  as  a 
yardstick. 

Docs    the   music    "shake    down"    the 


masks,  or  does  it  only  allow  one  to  see 
another  person  only  in  his  imagination? 
This  could  be  dangerous  since  one 
easily  could  imagine  another  to  be 
greater  than  he  actually  is,  or  one 
could  hurt  another  in  retaliation  for 
;m   imagined   wrong. 

In  the  last  paragraph  the  first  phrase 
should  be  "Our  music  tells  it  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be"  not  "like  it  is."  The  tipoff 
here  is  the  reference  to  "all  that  vi- 
olence on  TV."  I  am  skeptical,  not  that 
violence  does  not  occur  but  that  tele- 
vision slants  it  far  out  of  proportion. 
So  the  young  people  "feel  like  protesting 
the  way  our  society  is"  and  are 
frustrated  that  "you  won't  let  us  demon- 
strate in  the  streets." 

I  was  fortunate  to  observe  11  young 
people  "protest"  last  summer  by  "dem- 
onstrating" not  in  the  street  but  in  the 
dormitories  and  classrooms  of  the 
Methodist  Mission  School,  Farmington, 
N.Mex.,  where  they  taught  42  Navaho 
children  in  vacation  Bible  school.  Was 
this  sweet  and  syrupy?  No. 

These  11  young  people  dared  more 
than  all  the  demonstrators  in  the  streets 
of  Chicago,  for  while  those  in  Chicago 
risked  broken  heads,  the  11  in  New 
Mexico  risked  broken  hearts.  They  were 
forewarned  that  they  might  learn  to 
love  children  they  probably  never 
would  see  or  hear  from  again.  No  young 
person  was  permitted  to  go  unless  he 
or  she  was  willing  to  make  substantial 
sacrifice  not  only  of  money  but  of  time 
and  effort. 

When  the  Indian  children  first  came 
to  the  Bible  school,  they  were  considered 
by  our  young  people  as  just  "the  Nava- 
ho children."  After  five  days  and  nights 
of  constant  companionship,  they  were 
simply  "our  kids."  The  parting  was 
very  difficult  for  all. 

All  through  history  some  young  peo- 
ple have  sung  protest  songs  while  they 
planned,  as  Dr.  White's  students  wrote. 
"to  change  things  when  we  get  our 
chance."  Others  simply  changed  things. 

'Paper  With  a  Conscience* 

MALDWYN  L.  EDWARDS,  Chairman 
Cardiff  and  Swansea  District 
British   Methodist   Church 
Cardiff,   Wales,   United   Kingdom 
I   am  so   grateful   to   receive   a   sub- 
scription  to  Together   from  my  friend 
Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail  of  the  Hong  Kong- 
Taiwan  Area.  It  is  a  paper  with  a  con- 
science and  is  not  content  just  to  reflect 
the  mind  of  its  readers  but  to  give  a 
definite  lead  in  social  as  well  as  the- 
ological thinking.  It  is  very  rare  for  a 
paper  to  be  bright  and  informative  and 
yet  to  communicate  solid   truths   in   a 
way  the  ordinary  man  can  understand.  I 
congratulate  the  editors  on  a  magazine 
which  must  fulfill  a  wide  and  influential 
ministry. 
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Adapting  Old  Principles  to  New  Problems 
with  this  new  extra-curricular  study 


A  quadrennial  theme  which  governs  United  Methodist 
studies  is  selected  by  the  General  Conference  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  every  four  years.  This  year's  conference, 
known  as  the  Uniting  Conference,  has  chosen  "The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount"  as  the  specific  course  of  study  for  use  with 
the  quadrennial  emphasis  theme — "A  New  Church  For  a 
New  World."  Our  contemporary  world  has  many  problems 
and  changes  which  disturb  and  bewilder  us.  However,  the 
answers  or  solutions  were  given  to  us  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Adapting  these  old 
principles  to  present-day  problems  is  the  theme  of  the  quad- 
rennial emphasis  study. 

Cokesbury  has  all  the  materials  you  will  need  for  this 
study — student  book,  leader's  book,  and  leader's  guide.  Ad- 
ditional resources  are  a  multi-media  resource  packet,  a 
parallel  translation  of  the  Sermon,  and  advance  leadership 
kits.  A  rewarding  experience  is  yours  in  the  study  of  this 
material.  Order  today! 
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THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT,  by  Roger  L.  Shinn.  For  students, 

this  book  explores  the  meaning  of  the  Sermon,  section  by  section. 
(AP)  1-9  copies,  each,  $1.25;  10  copies  or  more,  each,  $li)5 
PATTERN  FOR  LIFE,  by  Archibald  M.  Hunter.  Primarily  for  lead- 
ers, this  resource  gives  section  exposition  of  the  Sermon  along  with 
chapters  on  the  making,  manner,  matter,  and  meaning  of  the  Ser- 
mon (WP)         1-9  copies,  each,  $1.65;  10  copies  or  more,  each,  $1.40 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT,  by  W.  D.  Davies.  Also  for  leaders, 

this  book  discusses  the  political,  religious,  and  cultural  background 
of  the  Sermon  and  the  concept  of  the  historical  Jesus.   (AP) 

1-9  copies,  each,  $1.65;  10  copies  or  more,  each,  $1.40 

LEADER'S  GUIDE,  by  Edtoord  P.  Blair.  Relates  to  all  three  texts, 

but  is  designed  primarily  for  use  with  Mr.  Shinn's  book.    (AP) 

each,  50* 
PARALLEL  TRANSLATION— SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  A  pamph- 
let containing  two  parallel  versions  of  the  Sermon  from  the  RSV 
and  Modern  English  Version  of  the  Bible.   (CO) 

100  copies,  $7.00;  50  copies,  $4.00;  25  copies,  $2.00 
MULTI-MEDIA  PACKET  (Same  as  Kit  #2)  is  also  available.  In- 
cludes filmstrip  with  interview  record,  6  posters,  a  workbook  and 
Leader's  Guide  by  Blair — all  relating  to  the  study  of  the  Sermon. 

1  packet,  $4.95;  3  packets,  $13.95 

ADVANCED    LEADERSHIP    KITS 

KIT  #1 — includes  one  copy  of  each  book  listed  above 

Regular   price,   $5.13 
Special   Kit   price,    $3.95 

KIT  #2 — contains    multi-media     resource    packet    and     leader's 

guide.  Regular   price,   $5.45 

Special  Kit  price,  $4.95  ea.;  three  for  $13.95 

KIT  #3— contains  all  material  in  KITS  #1  and  #2. 

Regular   price,    $8.90 
Special   Kit   price,   $8.50 


Please  send  me  the  books  and/or  Kits  marked  above. 
SEND   TO   


(Please  print  or  type) 


Street  or  RFD 
City 


State 


.Zip   Code 


□  Payment  enclosed     □  Charge     □  Open  a   new  account 

Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies.  Postage  extra. 

Order  from  the  Cokesbury  Regional  Service  Center  serving  your  area: 


Fifth  and  Grace  Streets 
Richmond,  Va.    23216 
201  Eighth  Avenue,  South 
Nashville,  Tenn.     37202 


1661  North  Northwest  Hwy. 
Pork  Ridge,  III.     60068 
85  McAllister  Street 
Son  Francisco,  Calif.     94102 


1910  Main  Street 
Dallas,  Texas     75221 
1600  Queen  Anne  Road 
Teaneck,  N.  J.     07666 

Shop  in  person  at  these  Cokesbury  Stores: 

Atlanta  *  Baltimore  *  Birmingham  •   Boston  *  Chicago  ■  Cincinnati  *   Dallas 

Dayton  •  Detroit  •  Harrisburg  •  Houston  •  Kansas  City  •  Los  Angeles 

Nashville  *  New  York  ■  Pittsburgh  *  Richmond  *  San  Francisco  *  Seattle 
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Rapidmix.  It's  easy.  It's  quick. 

Only  one  word  describes  Fleischmann's 

new  Rapidmix  way  to  easy  yeast  baking. 

Revolutionary!  No  more  dissolving  the 

yeast,  worrying  about  water  temperature 

or  warming  the  bowl.  Just  add  Fleischmann's 

Yeast  to  your  other  dry  ingredients  and 

bake  away.  The  results?  Sensational! 
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Tor  exciting  Rapidmix  recipes   Just  send  25c  in  cash  for  handling  and  mailing  to  Fleischmann's  Treasury  of  Yeast  Baking.  Box  20D,  Mount  Vernon,  New  > 

(Orders  without  ;ip  code  cannot  be  accepted.) 
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